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ABSTRACT , ^ ' 

Building on previous evaluations of the ETV - 
systG'ms--bot, h formal and informal--of tha Ivory Coast, this study 
oxamin.9s the system costs of the "Extra Scolaire" ;^E/S) progxatn for* 
rural adults. Educational ^television is utilized through the Ivorian 
primary system, and battery operated televisions l>ave been widely 
distributed to schools in rural regions. The E/S system,- begun in 
1^73^. utiliz9:s these facilities to rea^h adult audiences in the 
villages with a wide range o f .educational and inf ormc^tional TV 
programs related to national development.' An "animate ur,^» usually a 
male^primary school teacher, is charged wi th , publici zing the. ^PT 
(Tele PQur Tous\ broadcast^ showing the program, and fostering 
.post-broadcast discussion. This report provides a description of the 
E/S. structure and the context in which it operates; specific 
estimations of the yearly cost^ of the various syst^^m 

componen ts--administr at ion, pft:6tyram production, program transmission'^ 
supt>ort materials ptoduction and distribution, program reception, and 
system evaluation; a discussion o€ aspects of th-e E/S system which 
may ^ntail social costs *not captured, by the monetary- price measures 
used; * a translation of the annualized cost description into cost 
functions 'as a means of viewing the cost impact of various policy 
decisions; and a discussion of vafiou^ perspective?; on the Ivorian 
d^veiopmen't context^-ifftlxin jwhich the systim costs must be.^assessed. 
Appendices provide /eraaples of results of previous evaluations, and a 
ili^t of ref er^n'ce^is attached. {J\uthor/BB M) 
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National d^elopment: concerns have led mat^MBP ^ii^<lus^^i^llzed 

cpuntrles to focus strea^^er attention on thi re^clu scope, and format of 

their various education^^ activltleg. In I97l/^e Ivory Coast, *it;h 

substantial foreign asataitance, inittatfeiaf an'^dia^||ional reform of its 

primary school system which included a substantial educational television 

effort. Building ^n this system, in order to aid in rural development 

and to rationalize, in some sensd, . the existence ofECV capabilities, the 
• - - , ,* 

Ivorlan government began an out'-of -school JCTV system directed towards 

■ ■ / • • t . ■ . . ' ^ , ■ ^ ' 

the. provision of .non-formal educational services to rural adults. In 

this paifer we summarize and analyze the societz^pcosta incurred by the 

"Extra-Scolaire" (E/S) -system, both from the perspective of Ivojrian 

decision-makers and thdt ^f IntemationaL audiences. 

In Section I we provide a general introduction to the assumptioiis 
' • • •' , ■ 

Jind limitations of l:he approach economists bring to an analysis of a 

isysten's social, costs; we de|cribe^ the strycture of the E/S system and 

the context within which it operates, and we conclude -by .focussing on' 

the extent to which the present system is utilized. " The basic. notion of 

cost to an ecoa6mls^ is as a measure of ^the value of the opportunities 

ferine b^ devoting resoiirces, towards a particular activity. In this 

fundAmehtal sens^, the cost of an activity clearly depends on whose 

-Jjerspective is used to value those opportunities foregone. In order to ^- 

■ ■ • * ■ . .• ' ' . ' ' * 

avoid such indeteminacy,^ feconomists attempt to view costs from the point 

• V' - / ■ . ■ •. ; ' ' ■ ■ I 

of view of the entir^ society. In terms of the value society as a whoL6 
places on the use of its .resources.* However; in order to derive injures 



of^';aoclal||^ yaXue^. economists must m ate a number of a^8unq;>tlons as to how ' 

tba;t society functions. In particular oiost eccniomlsts believe that. if 

an economy allocates Its resources through competitive markets /in whiQ}i 

all piqices ax?e det^ermlned by the. free Interactfon of supply and demand, 

* • "'^ < * • • . ^ ' 

that the^ result In^^rices are measures of the relative social value of 

• ■ ■ «► 

the resources^ go^ds, and services thus priced. Given that iqost economies 
do not behave accord^^ :to the theoretical de^ca:lptibh of competitive 
marketplaces, there is cpnslderable cause for questioning the extent to 
which prices are valid measures of social value. The lack of alternatives 

to market prices as measures of social cost ^ead economists to Concentrate 

.• . ' ■ . • . ..-^ . . . ■ 

• ■ . . , ^ ■ 

on these monetary cost measures as we do in this paper, but decision- 

makers still need to be more aware of the framework behind- such an analysis. 

Moreover, such considerations indicate that it may be valxiable «.to pay. 

greater thad usual attention to aocial, costs that are likely not captured 

by monetary measures, as we do in Section 1 1. H, and to tlie general social 

context and goals, within which resource allocations are taade, as we do in 

* ' ' ' ^ • * * . * . . 

Section IV. ^ * ' { • 

The Ivorlan E/S $}t^em produces television programming concerned > 
with a wide variety of topics conceiuiing agriculture, health, nutrition, 
politics, economics, and culture,^ directed primarily towards rural adult 

audiences, ^though icre recently increasing attention is being paid to 

' ■, " ' ' - . . ^ ' 

urban viewers. The programs are produced under the auspices of the 

,v •• ■ . ^ ' > - - ■ ^ ' 

Ministry for Primary Education and Educational Television, altljioug^ 

topics and fi-nancial support are sometimes geneirate^d from other govem- 

nent m£niatries and agencies. About 35 halfi hour programs are produced 

anttu^Elly and are broadcast over the one lyoxian open'^circuit t^l^evislon ^ 



^broadcast chaiyiel. Although anyone with a ^ receiver may therefore view 
the programs ly the E/S system has an organized rufal receptiot^ structure . 
vlthli^ which rural adults are urged to come to the local village school, 
in 'communities where such schools are equipped for ETV viewing\on / 

^ evenings^ when tPT ("TeLg Pour To us," meaning TV for Everybody, the name 
given to E/S broadcasts) programs are shown. In each Village that 

' operates this program rec^eption system, ^ primary school teacher hasXbeen 
selected or volunteered, at no addit^'olal pay, to serve as animateur, 
notifying villagers of the broadcast, opening the school in the evening 
translating the French narration and dialogue to the l^cal language if 

. • ' r ' ■ ' . ---N ■ ■ " . ' \ 

necessary. And leading disfcussions and follow-iip activities tha* may be \ 



stimulated by the programs! 

% There is more detailed data available concerning the size and 
charajpteristics of the audience viewing TPT broadcasts than f or ^tnahy 
non-formal educ§|tional activities, 'due to a feedback system that^was set 
up ai^ part of the Ivorian effort to evaluate their ETV system. However, 
given the rfeliance on un-verified reports by an^mateurs who are blplieyed 

'by EjS s/sten\ personnel to exilggerate the size of their adult Slewing , 

'audience in order to create a' favorable Impressloji of theltf activities, 
it iS>.ot dear ho* nuch faith should be put in these estimates. During 
the 1975-1976 operating year there were 899 TV schools that had aiAmateurs 
although these an imaAeuVs dldi^t open their schools for every broadcast. 

vOn the average, 305 schools were open per brc^adcast, with an average 
ffudicnce.size qf. 51 viewers per sckjol, yielding^ total of about 15^500 

viewers per broajicast. Although the E/S system is mainly concerned with 

programs within t^e animated setting, it is also 



of Interest to consider the many individuals who watch them on private 
TV receivers. One eyrvey indicates that as many as 300,000 adults may 
regularly watch TPT programs, /although it ts uiielear whether this survey 
was based on a truly representative sample and qxattly\^at "regular" 
means. 

Given the general backgro.und and context discussed above in Section 
II tof this paper we turn to a specific festimation of the costs of the 
various components of the E/S sy^t^: administration, program TpVoduction 
program transmission, support^ materials production and distribution, 

program reception, and system evaluation. Insufficient data were avail- 

• ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ' \ * ■ ■ ' ■ 

abl,e to estimate year by year system costs eince inception. We therefore 

try to build a picture of yearly cost^ ba^ed on data for the 1975-1976 

operating year, ^ including amortized start-up and capital costs. We 

* estimate costs under two broad a*L"tWnative assumptions (A and B) which 

in part reflect the difference Tsetwaen the Ivorian perspective, in which 

the costs of the E/S system i^i^flect only the additional costs resulting" 
•I ' . ^ 

from building upon the existing formal school system ETV capabilities 
(assumption A), and the perspective of international audiences , who may 
be concerned with replicatinjg a §tmilar pon-formal system when no formal 
ETV system Is in place -(assuiiq>tion B). This is not to say that costs 
under assumption A are the relevant ones for the Ivory Coast, and those . 
under B for international audiehc6B^ — it is likely that either audience 
will favor some combination of the two assumptions. For example, we only 
include jan imputed value for the cost of animateur time and audience 
viewing time under assumption B. However,. althougl\ neither resource 
requires an^xpendlture outlay for the Ivorian govemmoht^ they may. both 



be considered costs from ^he Ivorian perspective, if alteniat:f,ve uses <# 
' such individuals' tine is considered to be of social value. 

Tables 5, 6,- apd 8 provide some alternative summary cost measures ~ 
•of the Ivorian E/S system experience. The cost of producing an hour of " 
TPT programming is about 8.8 million F CFA Ubout 35.000 U.S. dollars), 
which is considerably more than many ETP production efforts, althiugh the 
. need to attract and retain an dudience may necessitate more expensive 
productions tha'^ those used .for formal sphool ETV systems whith have a 
captiVe ^udiencey Overall the Ivorian fi/S system, in annualized terms. ' 
cost 450 F, q-A per viewer plr broadcast under assumption A and 965 F CFA 
per viewer per broadcast fr.om the perspective of assumption B. Whether 
. or not such costs are considered reasonable of course must depend on how 
society values the effects resulting from the,E/S system. . 

In Section II.H we consider aspects, of the E/S system which may ^ 
entail social costs not. captured by the monetary price measures used 
above^evolvlng around fiv6 topics: foreign aid. the teacher as ani- 
mateur. the choice of the village fech(?ol as the reception site, the 
nirture of some TPT programs, and the introduction of the television medium 
to the r^jral village environment. Although we cannot summarize each 'of 
these consideratibns here.' the general point is that they may have 
negative impacts in terms of thein effects on the individual, the commun- ' 
ity, the E/S project itself.- and" the general societal development in the • 
Ivory, Coast that need to be examined in evaluation of the social costs 
of thfe E/S system. 

tti Sectlon^iri of this paper we take the annualized cost description 
tff the E/S system developed in' the previous section^and translate it into 
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cost function terns In orSer to view the cost lihpact various polity decl- 

slons concerning E/S could have* That Is, we first make la nuinber of 

assumptions abou't how E/S system annualized costs are related to .the 

following variables of Interest: 

hp ■ the x\imber of h hour programs produced annually; * 

ht ■ the number of h hour programs- transmitted annually; 

Ny • the Tiuniber of villages In the system; 

Nq the average number of village schools open per \ 
program broadcast; \ 

and ■ the average audience per program broadcast. 

The assumptions made yield the following two cost functions, one \inder 

assumption A and the other under B, which depict the total *costs, TC 

(In F CFA), of the E/S system In terms of the variables above: 

(A) TC - 26,600,000 + 5,350,000 hp + 380,000 h^ + 34,900 Ny + 1715 
^ ^+ 74 (ht X No) 

.and / 

(b) TC - 26,600,000 + 5,355,000 h^j + 380,000 h^. + 246,100 N„ + 1715 N« 
+ 6129 (h^ X No) + 76 (hj x N^) 

As the reader can see the variables Included do not enter linearly 

and further, some of the variables are related to each other; In partlc- 

ula^t hp and-^h^ aire Interdependent, as are Ny, Nq, and .N^. Nonetheless, 

If we assume the cost functions are reasonably accurate, we can rather 

easllj^ trace through the cost Impact of policy decisions affecting one 

or more of the Included variables* In Section III.B we examine the 

• • •» ■ ' ^ ■ / 

costs resulting from potential decision^ tp expand the following: (a) 
Program production; (b) the proportion jof repeated broadcasts; (c) tfie 
audlen'ce size and* the number of anlmateurs; (d) the training given to 
anlmateurs; (e) the production of support materials; and (f) the evaluation 
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effort. Basically we find the marginal cost of expanding b. d. e. and f 
to be .low relative to total costs, and therefore if any such expansion 
Is believed to yield significant social benefits it should be closely 
considered. Expanding program production and audience size may be some- 
' what npre costly, although there may ^be Inexpensive means to get some 
increase in both, through the provision of mo^e available and reliable 
program^ production" equipment and processing, and throug^s^teasing - the 
motivation of the anlmateur to open the village schools for TPT broadcasts 
(although this latter^ction ipay be difficult unless animation activities ' 
are recompensed). In any case, economies of scale will likely make any 
expansion" of programming or viewers result in lower average costs per 
viewer per hour. Again, whether such expansion is worthwhile must rest 
on a comparison of its marginal costs with its marginal benefits. 

We conclude Section III with a few comments on e'/S pystfem financing. 
We note that at present a sizable portion of total system coits are 
financed by foreign contributions, about 1/3 under assumptio i A-. Under 
assumption B, where aninateur and audience time is Considered to be of 
social value, we observe that these private contributions amount to about 
1/5 of total system costs (with foreign aid under B also amounting to • ' 
about 1/5 of total costs) . .We also briefly examine the internal financing 
mechanisT^s used in E/S system operations and observe that sometimes the ' 
processes of bureaucratic control can impair the' efficiency with which ' 
the system operates, leading perhaps to lower system output than Is 
potentially possible. • ' 

_ In Section IV we conclude by discussing various perspectives on the 
Ivorian development context within which the costs of the E/S system must^ 
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be assessed. While some view the E/S system as a straJ.ghefo^ard provl- 
"WSh of useful information to, rural adults, other observors question ^ 
whether its passive instructional mode and the l^ck of an integrated 
accompanying serrvice infra^structure, can really Ad in Ivorian rural 
development. The perspective taken will significantly influence how one 
values system costs and benefits, as well as on what aspects of the 
system focusses for heeded changes. * 



1. Introduction 



There has been increasing interest iti. less industrialized countries 
in the potential uses of electronic communications, technologies as a 

• • • ' • < 

Biech§nism by which to expand or improve their formal Schooling syste^n.. 
At the, same tiine, mar^ of these same nations, recognizing that their 
immediate development objectives require it^.^ife also turning greater 
attention to the present educational needs of their adults, especially^, 
in rural regions, and there appears to be a general resurgence of what 
are oisually grouped as non-formal educational activities. In the Ivory 
Coast these two trends have come tbgether in what is relatively unusual 
system of using educational television for- ruiral^, non-fo^neal, adult 
eduaatioh. ' 

television is generally considered a relartively expensive educationaa 
medium (whether this is in fact the case depends on many factors) and . 
its application in the rural areas of less industrialized countries is . ~ 
quite rare. The lacl/ of electrification in most of the world's rural 
regioos- is clearly a significant Carrier. In the 'ivory Coast a dejiision ^. 
was made to utilize education^ television throughout the country's 
primary school system and battery operated televisions have been widely^ V' 
distributed to schools in rural regions. The Ivo»ian "Extra-Scplaire*N 
(E/S) system grew up, in part, as 'a way to take advantage of, and Iii 
somfe sense to rationalize' the existence of, this ETV reception system. 

Despite the fact that the ciVcmnstances that led ttie Ivorians. to 
experiment with ETV for non-formal, rural,' adult education were relatively 
isual, we ^re likely to see more similar forts in thfe future for at >^ 
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least two reasons* First, the costs of television^ power soprces, and 
other hardware are declining relative to the cost«- of teachers and human 
labor- in general. Clearly relev^it is the dfiyelopment of satellite . 
systems that can broadcast to relatively low cpst community receivers 
and which will likely have a significant effect on world communication 

and education patterns.. Second^ the increased attention non-iormal 

• \ 

education has been receiving will likely yield. g:reater budgets and more 
ii^emational interest. Thus the Ivorian projiect^is of ^terest to many 
audiences and in this p^per we try to examine system costs from the 
perspective of these other audiefnces, as well as from the point of vffew 
of Ivorian decision-makers. 

This afudy is able to build on the considerable evaluation effort 
that has been focussed on both the Ivorian formal and non--fonnal ETV 
systemai^^nd as the reader will see, this has been egsential to both 
estljnatin^ system costs, and to providing alternative contexts from 
which to Inteirpret them. Appendices A, B, and C provide summaries of a 
J-^^ y-^^ "extra-scolaire" evaluation results to date and should be of ' 
interest to readers not familiar with the project. In the remainder of 
this introductory section we discuss at some length the approach to 
economics and cost analysis that lies behind this study, we provide a 
descriptive overview of the Ivorian context a1id the project itself, and 
lastly we examine irt some depth the data on audience size, and general 
system utilization. In Section II we go on to look, component by compo- 
nent, at the costs of the E/S system. In Section III we convert these 
cost numbers to cost functions, in order to' analyze the impact on costs 



of some possible policy decisions, and we also take a brief look at 



system financing* Finally, In pur concluding section we discuss the 
broader societal development context within whlcK such cost analysis is 
viewed* , — , ; . ' ' ^ . 

A* Economics atid Cost Analysis 

.. [ ^ . , . . , ^ ^ ... 

It is' not easy to speak plainly about economics. Around economics ' 
y as a profession has gfown a well developed .technical theory, a little 
underst?ood language, and a mystique as the science of the social sciences. 
There are different conceptions of economics ~ different ways ecorj^fik;^^ 
View the happenings of the social system that we live in, diff'erjent 
"conceptions of what are costs, what are effects, andj^ what are benefits, 
and even different thoughts as to what questions economists should be 
asking. Public sector decision-makei?8 are becoming tpore and more aware 
' of^thls as they are engaging in increasingly more dialogue with economists. 
The recognition Is widespread that cost-benefit an^^ysis has a long way 
to go before it Wn say anything very definitive Itf"^ areas, such as efduca- 
tion. However, decision-makers seem to hope that despite ambiguities and 
differences of opinions on the"i>enefit side, some at least relatively 
simambiguous rationai^ity guides can be found by looking at the cost side. 
'Unfortunately this is no | clearly the case, 

Decision-^i^ers have recognized that there are problems even on the 
cost side, ^d many have heard econojnlsts argue about questions of how 
. one views coital costs, discount rates, opportunity costs, and in 
general, social costs. Economists obviously have- more in mind than the 
budgets that decision-makers face when they talk about costs,* and some 

* Jf they^d not, there would be little point in having an economist do ^ 
^ a-cost/^dlj^s, since the decl^n-maker obviously should know con-A V". 
sideraW^ irfor\c about budget expejises than an outsi4e ecehomisf;;;-. JV 4^" 
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of what they have to say often seem sensible to the decision-maker while 
other considerations often seem very abstract, esoteric^ and Inapplicable 
to the realities' of the decision world. Unfortunately, the discussions 
Hy economists are often so couched. In theory and jargon that decision 
makers often feel they do not hav6 'sufficient knowledge to make compar- 
ativ6 judgements. This problem Is Increasingly common in a world .where 
expertise and specialization are considered the norms fer good judgement. 

One solution to tliig_ dilemma Is Increased understanding of a£ least 

\ ' • • ■ • 

th^ basic principles behind the "expert" judgements. To un^Jprst^nd .wl\at'^ 

' ■ * ' ■ . ' / 

costs mean to an economist, one must understand the basic elements of 

# . • ', ' 

■ ' , ' I . \'J 

. economic thought. We feel such an understanding is important to enable 

decislon-TDe^ers to judge the potential contribution and llmlt^ of 

economic analysis, including cost analysis. Therefore in this subsection- 

we devote greater than usual effort towards explaining the basic meaning 

of costs to an economist, the framework on which such meaning is built, 

and the significant problems associated with it. We conclude by briefly 

defining some of the more technical concepts that w^ will use to examine 

^ ' ' ■ • 

the monetary cost^ of theE/S system. 

■■ . . . ■ . 

What Is usually called economics, is one version of the subject of J 
economics that would be more accurately labeled by any one- of a ntimbef"^ ' 
of expressions — "competitive market theory, "free market tl|eory," 
"neo-classical 6cbnom±cs," or "capitalist economics." We use these* 
labels equivalentiy to tefer to a body of literature, theory, arid applica- 
tions that has been prevalent in r^c^t y^ara in this country and thrpugh- 
out a large part of the rest of the world. This body of thought traces 
Its Intellectual history from the work of Adam Smith in the mid-eighteenth 



century and dyer the past two .centuries has devoted considerable atteii- 
tion to the workings of the •invisible hand" of the market systenr. The 
basic^/ underlying conception of this group of economists is that under 
certain circumstances an economy, whos^^'basic unit i« privately owned 
firnis operated for profit, will exhibit an efficient allocation of 
resources, in which g#ods and services are produced with as few resources 
as possible, and the choice of what is' provided is jdirictefl by peoples* 
tastes and prefe^rences' subject tqj:he scarcities of natureajid^the \ ^ 
limits o^ our* technical knowledge*/ The appeal of svyOi jspctal system - 

outcomea are recognizable.- -What is less irecogniai^d houevei?-!? how tMsJ 

> » * / • ' " ' 

conception underlies all conventional economic Analyses of both ^^ci^t^l 

benefits and costs fpr any undertaking. 

Competitive market theory begins with some asisumptions ^about how 
the economy £>perates — chief among' them are that people who produce 
goods and services are out to maxliritze their own happiness ; that thesa 
profits earned fA>m productloft^s^an^/utili^ jargon for 

happiness) gained from consumption, are unaffected by the production or 
consumption of others; that there are many buyers ^nd many sellers of 
what are relatively hoaogeneou^ goods and serVices, among which competi-' 
,tion i9 solely on the, basis of price; that nbne of thesfe individuals or 
firms ^can affect the market price by themselves; and that there is 
complete" information available to producers and consumers as to prices, 
market opportunities, and the alternative technologies of production. ' 
Assuming for the mocient tha^^hese toi^dltions hold, a number of conclu- 
sions have been shown to follow that many would de^m desirable. For 
'example, under such a system firms would produce those goods and services 



» . . ^ • ■ — . , - r . . 

most valued by consumers 9 and would produce thom and 'sell th^ih at the^^^^^^ 
lowest possible cost. < Workers ai>d raw materials woiild be 'pald af'^ii^i^i^t^ 



' eqtilvdlent to what they ,add to the valu^ of/ the firm's output. To ■ixjia'^ 
.it,all^uir, 'an;>economy operating accordidg to the* above assumptions 'would 

not ^'wpdte^^ anything/ The resources society has'^t its dt&posal woul^ • 

- - "J ■ '• I ♦ J 

Be used so efficiently that- no reallocation of thdse resources coul.d N 

. V ^ ' ^ ^ . ^ • ^ ,. V 

yield a Vcleajr" improvement. That^is,'tw condition that the neo-classical 

■*/ ; ■ ■ . ■' ; ' ^■•.■'V • ^ v\ ■ . • I'h 

eccrnomistf^as .labelle4 . Baretq- ^0^^ 

T-'tlte resources. of tl^e <^society could* not be reallcpcated in sucK a way as. 
to mak'e even, one p.fertfon better off without making someone else worse off. " 
r The behavioral dynamic that gives rise to such ari ecohom^c st^e of 

■affairs is individual self-int&est , motivating both the producers' and 

-.0 . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • ' . ' ■ ' ' * 

the cohsmners* ctibices. Perfect competition relies .on prices to act as 

"* • , ■ 

signals that convert this private self-inter<?st into s6cial gain. In a 

cbijnpetitive system no single, actor can affect priice price is, determined 

in the aggregate as an equilibrating index balancing supply and demand. 

The price of a good or service thus reflects both the relative, val.ue 'thajt 

consinners p^Lace on a good and the -relative value of the resources that 

go into ^producing that good, given our knowledge of production techniques.- 

Prices are /viewed by market yononAsts as Societal oppgrtunlty costs . 

That is, in a mark ia t system > they are a measure of the value of the " » 

' ' ' > /■ , ' ■ ■ . * *■ • 

, resourd'es that society had to use up or employ in order to produce the 

■ : ' ■ r. . : 

particular good or service in question. Given the existence of competi- 

tive forces, if those same resources were more highly valued by con- 

sumers in another endeavor , then smart profit maximizing entrepreneurs 

/ • ^ , ' . • ■ . .. • 

would bid the resources away from the production of the I'ess valued 
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good or service In order ' to .initiate or augment the production of the 

ipore valued good or service. ; ' . • • , 

^ ' ■ *• ' " ' ' . ' ' . " ■ •. 

- This notion of social opportunity cqst Ilea °at the very heart of 

* ' 
6he neo-classical econoolst's apprpaeh to cost an^BS^.sls (end to that of ' 

benefits). Note, all three terms ~ socl^, opportunity, "and costs '(we 
- will return. to "social" shortly). A seK^ible conception of ."cost" would 
.^eea. to laipljr^the notion b< opportunity foregon6. ; The cost of under- *• 
tamng,any acttylty is ^iri a very real s'ense- the Xf&lueQne places on the" 
most preferred alternative activity/ thft was given >up^ pursue the first 
activity, the^cos^ of pusChasing a good or servlc;e is the value to the 
p\»rchasei; of the most preferred .good or service that could have been 
■ purchased Instead. - can observe that "cost" in this sense is not 
. e<^ivalfent to price. . The cost of a shirt to an individual is not the 
monetary value paid for it, bu^ the -value to the individual of using" 
that m6ney. for the individual's next preferred alternative, perhaps a ' 
pair of shc^es. : 

This basid concept of opportunity coat dej)ends on how one valueg " 
alternatives— which serves to point out two things: that "costs" 
depends on the Jerspectiye of t^e persfi^ incurring them, and therefore, 
that the measurement of. cose is quite complex,' befng\both situation and 
person specific. For example, a public policy-maker, facing a decision 
. as to whether or not to institute a hew literacy program, may ponder the 
.costs of such. a program. Given that such ^ program would require a 

million .dollars, the. cost, in this sense, of institutii^g "su^h a program 
. Is not the million dollars* but is the social value placed- on, let's*" say, 
'\h^ health program that .one could ai^ternatively institute. The million 



■ ^ « ♦ • ' . ■■ • • . : ■ ■ 

dollars limits the ^ernat ive pos^ibll<iti^^ but the t^e cost depends 
/on the vfluing of. 4^ie alternatives fdregdftew,^ ' J ^ ' ' 

'\y\. -^fov^v we, talk about how on^ might thd^k gerieraliy of the concept 
I .of^osf. However the dependence on perspective, and the diiEficulty of 
ineasuKeiae^c^~£al»e^8ucha coijcep't^dif f icult to dse fbr^enerk ting. precise 
cho5|^ ^criter^a. Wiat ' t^iifpetitive market theory «oes is to 'add the ' 
notion, of "social" to opportunity cost and to eqUatfe 'tha whole Jrhing . / ' 
. with £rice. rUn^eF perfect cbmpetitiop th'e\rice of/a g6^ is , thought tb' 
be a measure of its s*ocial Opportunity cost, -that is, . ^ measure of the 
value society fiDregoes by employing It/ rescmrces to - produce that good 

instead of othe1:s~. / • . • / ^ • 

• . ■ , . • ' 

This conceptii^i'^f>^i>^as social value rests firmly pn the assump- 
tions of^erfect competition. Since^no economic system operates striotly 
according to the'few, but. ratHer unrealistic assumptions of theoretical 
competition given earlier, one critica/^uestioh is what Kap^khs > ^his 
view of price when the^. system deviates from, these assumptions, ■Despite 
much research by neo-classical economisV^_5p/dhat are called market • 
"Imperfections/' this question, in our opinion, has not been really faced, 
The existing literature^ does indicate to^us that If glven\almpst anx^. • 
real wprld deviation from the simplistic theoretical assumptions of '. 
.perfect competition for a good,, its price will no longer measure what 
conventional economists call its social value. In an Interdependent 
economy, one "false" price will send ripples throughotH; the economy, 
distorting many prices. A large part of this problem is that "there Is 
really a concept oiF "close to" a competitive economy. A system Is 
either Pareto Efficient or it is not . When a .system is hot perfectly 
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. :. competitive It- Is not at all clear what prices really si|nify In any / 

^ '• ' 'j» t,' ■ . ' ■ < . . • 

social sense. . i ? ' ' • ' • , 

-Furthermore, the whole neo-clasSlcal Idea the "society" in 

••social" costs (or benefits) as some abstract entity' that lrw:urs all tKe 

\- • . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ' ' , ' • ■ 

costs (and receives all .the benefits> any particular activity le • 

<s, \ • ■ ' * ' ' ■ ' ■ 

. -qvlte problematic. -First, ."society," as an aggregate individuals fias 
changing prefe/ences, changes" th^tr may th^elves result from .public and 
private sector activities (such as in communications and education). 
Second, both the market principle of "one dollar,*=^ne vote/l^and its 
public sector extension of investing if the benefits exceed the costs 
are illustrative of the absence of serious considerations of equity and 
p6wer in the nio-classlcal concept of "society." A decision- in which, 
within the neo-classical perspective, the social benefits outweigh the 
social costs, will not prevent some groups from being horned by a decision, 
while other groups benefit. In a world such as this, th'e "consumer ' 
sovereignty" (i.e., that consumers' preferences direcy resource alloca- 
tion) cry of the "free" market economists becomes an ^^igu'ous-guide.' 

,The two probleirf's discussed abovp, taken together, form a critique 
that questions the basis x»f most Western economic thought and consequently 
that of the cost-benefit analytic framework that is most commonly used. 
First, it is not clear that monetary value represents what competitive 
market economists consider societal value and second, it is not even 

clear what ''society" as an aggregate, concept Treally means. Competitive 

• , . ■ ■ 'V 

market economics orients itself toward Pareto Efficiency; a theoretical 
state of society in which no one could. be made better off without making 
someone else worse off. Improvements in economic efficiency are defined 



as inoveme\it toward this state of world. Yf t j^inc^ "modern" economics 

.... ' ' • / . , _ — < ' ' ' . 

refuses to consider comparisons of welfare Ijetween people, and since no 
rfeal world decisions benefit all parties, tbeje are, strictly speaking,' 
no practical* gu:^des dft choice provided by siielf tlieary. All of this is 
reflected in the lack of a concepittlal- ordering Of what "closer to Pareto 

' „ ' , y ' . ■ ' ■■ " - ^ ' ■' 

Optlmality" would mean. Wh^ some witu-and others lose, one i)eeds some 
conception of the whole, \the society, to decide if th6fe is a net gain 
or loss, in order to Tnake social choicep. Without such a conception , 
even cost analysis which aggfegatW resource inputs by price, becomes 
problematic as a decision tool. To the extent that prices do not reflect 
a social valuation of goods, services, people, etc.\ analysis that is 
based on competitive market theory can -yield a seemingly objective mode 
that covers many implicit interpersonal judgements. 

We began this rather lengthy disgression in order to explain how . 
cost analysis, as it is usually pi-acticed, rests in a very fundamental 
^ense on one particular economic thieory. When an economist of this 
persuasion tells the decision-maker that s/he should include a measure 
of the value of donated labor or services (by a market price proxy) in 
the cost of a project, the economist is„ conceiving of this donation, as 
having a "social"' opportunity cost. When an economist tells a decision- 
maker to^ employ a social rate of discount in coirverting capital costs to 
annual costs, the economist is viewing that capital investment as fore- 
going other alternative societal investments and the social discount 
raters the price of tying up capital. And when an' economist uses, the 
market price.of a resource as a measure of its cost, s/he Is viewing' 
that, cost as a valdTdSnieasure of the value society places on resource use. 



The- problenifc^thaS we^%a^« discps^^ make bne^ues'tion to what 

extent ^ any of thei^Vprlcc measures reflect a legitimate claim to be 

tr^te'd a(s the/prgper weighted Indices of a social-valuation process, 

' ' * • I ■ ■ ■ -'^ ^' 
ani the sum total called the "social cost/^ > . 

^However, alternatives to prices as the correct social ijidices by 
vhich* to aggregate resource efforts are scarce. The most- well/ developed 
^terriative to neo-classicaJL economic theory is Marxist theory. However 
the cost and' benefit framework of conventional economics does not fit . 
well with tlie structural , historical analysis bf Marxism, Marx's labor 
theory of value might argue- for a conception bf cost In terms of the 
vailue of workers' efforts devoted toward a particular endeavor, but 
obtaining such measures has significant practical and theoretical 
' dif fieulties, Marxist theory is, however, quit^e useful in thinking 
about possible structural effects of a decision, consequent hidden costs 
and<^the whole nature of what we mean by "society," which is crucial to 
a legitimate conception of costs. 

The points above could be interpreted as giving support to decision 
makers who might wish to ignore economists and cost analysis. Th^ 
econcnist, often berates the decision-maker, (or the structure of decision 
makir.g) whose view of costs extend only to their budgeting impact. But 
if prices are not . accurate indicators of social valuation then the 
deciision-maker may rightly ask why should s/he pay any attention to the 
economist who only seems tb want to add more esoteric considerations? 
One answer to this question 'is that the conventional economist's view 
of the world has some common sense^ merit, which we feel the decision- 
maker usually recognizes, despite all of the above objections. For 
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example, despite questions about the neo-classical conception of society j 

therfe are clearlv alternative uses to which a volunteer's time. or a large 

capital invest'ment^an be devoted and we, as a society, are fore- 
* ■ -. ■ ' . ' ■ ■ • ' • ■ 

going rtose uses when we etiJplpy such resources on a project. Although 
^ , . . ■ • ■ , ■ ■ 

the measure of V^ue society outs on tljose resources, or purchased^ 

resources^^ay not be captured by prices or Imputed price proxies, such ' 

U9es are still reasonably viewed -as social costs. 

What we see tfiis whoie discussion as implying is not that^onetehould 

ignore costs or prices, but that one must try and think sensibly about 

them; Budgets do constrain choices and a million dollars expended on 

one project could have purchased a million dollars in differpfc- resources, 

at their going prices (regardless of whether those pjrlces are determined 

in a competitive market place, by private collusion, or by public admlnis- 

tratlon), for another project.. Thus, total monetary costs are useful in 

delimiting the alternatives that one foregoes. 

" Moreover, questioning prices as valid measures of social value does 

not yield a neglect of costs, but focussesr attention instead on the 

relationships among prices, costs, and benefits. In a way costs and 

benefits are two^des of . the same coin .if we were to purchase some- 

thing for you, what is a cost-to us is a benefit to you. If prices are 

not guides to social value they are not good means of aggregating 

resource efforts, but they do give a measure of both tlft monetary benefits 

that go to other (perhaps overlapping) groups. This view implies that 

- , in evaluating the worth of a project one should look not only at who is 

paying for it and who>is receiving the benefits of the project, but also ■ 

at who is rfeceiving the benefits of the expenditurtes on resources for the 

' Q * ■ ' ■* " * ■ ; * « ' , • * ' 
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xoject (e.g. , what companiles' products'^e purchased) • NeoJ-classical 

\ ■ « . , ^ . ■ ■ . 

economics makes this latter concern irrelevant, ^ technical least-cost 

* \ ■ / 

decision of social optimization. Without prices as valid social 

\ . ' ' ' • ^ ^ - . . • 

indidatars', efficiency questions become much more complex, and all 

decisions must be based pn more conscious socjLal valuation processes, 

which include considerations of the distribution of wealth and power in ^ 

a sociatv. In sixiai-a situation the rule of coflsumer s6ver%igrfty as the 

guide to jresource allocation is replaced with difficult questions of 

erences .really do or should govern such decisions. 

urpose of this subsection has been to explain the basic conceptr- 

ual' underpinnings of the economist's view of costs and their limitations. 

• I . . ' 

We believe that with the increased attention, being focusbed on the, 
"ecOi;i&mics" of educational activities, there has' been too little atten- 
tion i^id to decisibnrmakers' understanding of the concepts behind the \ 
cost (and befnefit) figures that have been calculated. \ Consequently the ^ 

■> • ^ . . . . ■ -I ! ■ \ 

; usually technical wprk of economists in education is nojt ^easily inter- ^ 



whose pre 
The 



preted or evaluated^. Iv. our analysis of the costs of the E/S system In 
this papet we examine*, in a rather technical fashion, monetary estimates 
of the social costs incurred, as well as try to pay some attention to 
the broader conception^ of costs, that cannot be easily expressed in 

monetaW value. " ^ 

'" , ' • 

In terras of our technical analysis of monetary costs, we try to 

view the E/S project as a system , from conception to reception to evalua- 

tion (for this reason ^loiie, the cost analysis reflects considerately 

more than budgetary coasts, since not all parts of the system are financed 

by tli^ same budget). In order for the reader to understand clearly this 
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technical analysis there are a few cost concepta that are especially 
useful: fixed costs, variable costa, and marginal costs, Thes^, cost 
concepts are based on thinking about monetary costs, not as numbers, but 
as functions of the variables that define the system "in question. The 
translation of cost numbers to cost f unctipns is essentiaj. in order to 



say^omething about tjie impact of decisions on project costs 

^ixed costs aire costs that are incurred th^t are not affected by 
changes In system variables , For' example , regardless of how many viewers 
are In the EjS system, a certain portion of administration may remain 
relatively fixed, or regardless of how many programs are produced, per- 
haps some of the basic cost^ connected with the existence of a projgram 
production system remain fixed. From a long term view of most activities, 
iris Ukely that few, if "any , costs are fixed. ^ However, for decisions 
that are instituted ih the short term^ a considerable share of total 
costs may be fixed. 

Costs that Jare not fixed, are by definition variable ,. Variable 
costs are ones that change as vatious characteristic^ of the system* in 
question changed For example, within th& E/S system, there are likely, 
to be some costs that vary with the size of the geographical area covered, 
the numbei^ of educational programs produced, or the audience size. The 
manner in which monetary (or non-monetary for that matter) costs vary " 
with any particular system characteristic in question is determined by 
the nature of the particular process bejllj^^xainlned* Some costs may 
vaty iTi direct proportion to-t:ertaip system characteristics, while others 
may vary .in a less pniform mMn'er;^ ' • - . 
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Marginal cost , strictly speaklmf. Is that cost Increment. (or 
decrement) due to a one unit Incte^e (or decrease) In some particular 
system output or Input. For e^^ample, given the E/S system operating In 
a certain specified manner, one could look at the marginal cost of adding 

- . V ' • • \ 

one more viewer to the system, the marginal coist- of producing another 
hour of programming^ the marginal Cos£. of, haying oij^e more arilraateur^,' etc. 
Marginal costs are oTt^ confused with Variable costs, since sometimes 
they turn out to be the sanfe number (when certain costs vary in direct 
proportion* to a systeni characteristic). However, the <ioncepts axe 
distinct: fixeA and variable cost concepts are useful , for describing 
the cost behavior of a system, while the marginal cost concept is the . 
,0.ne most relevant to examining the cost impact of a decision . Actually, "^^ 
the term marginal cost is often used, not to refer to a one unit change 
in system output or input, b\it to refe^^to^the total additional' costs ' ^ 
(or total decrease in cosfs) resulting f^pm'the decision. The- whole 
idea. of rational decision-making is based on ^ the 'concept' pf comparing 
the additional, i.e., marginal, costs of a decislon,^>ith. its additional, 
i,e., marginal, benefits'. vf . 

The cost framework and concepts that have been discussed* in 'thts 
^ubsecrion form the basis for the cost analysis that follows. Afte,r in 

' ■ : ■ , . ' ' ' ,' " . • 

* The concepts of recurrent and capital, costs are also'rlecessary to our 
monetary cost analysis, although less central than' the' ones above* 
kecurrent costs are defined as those costs thsit aire iij^curred for 
resources whose useful life extends for one year br less.' Capital 
costs are defined as those costs tl^at ^are ilicurred for resoiirces whose 
useful life is greater than one" year. In brder to estimate the annuaf 

.„ costs of a particular activity one must somehow "annualize" capital 
costs. Economists, as we mentioned earlier, use a social interest 
*rate, as. a social price for such, capital investment. See Jamison^ Klee's, 
and Wells (1977) for a thorough explanation. 

■ ■ , ■ • >» ■ «# 

■ : ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

\ ■■ - • ■ * ■ * 
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the reinali)der of this section providing the reader with a description 
of the Ivorlan context, the E/S project, and the extent of Its utiliza- 
tion, we then, in Section II, use the economls^t's concept of price as a 
proxy measure for social costs to examine the historical societal costs 
InQurred by the various components of* the E/S system in monetary terms. 
At the end of Section II, recognizing the" limitations of price as a " 
.measure of social cost, as described above, we broaden our consideration 
of E/S system costs to discuss features of the system that may impose 
societal costs, yet are not estimable in monetary terms. In Section III, 
we first translate our historical monetary .system cost analysis into 
cost function terms through making a number of assumptions as to what 
costs are fixed and what are variable with certain system characteristics. 

We then use the cost functions generated to analyze the marginal costs 

... • ■ ■ 

of a number of possible decision" alternatives available to the E/S system 

in the future. In Section IV we conclude by placing. the whole discussion 

of iponetary and non-monetary costs of the E/S system In the context of 

rural development in the Ivory Coast, for it is only wi^thin such a con- 

text that reasonable interpretations can be made of the value society 

places on the resources utilized by the E/S system. 

B. ' Descriptive Overview 

, The eXtra-scolair^ educational television system began experimental 
operations in Januaijy, 1973. In order to understand Its basic direction, 
organization, and cost it Is helpful to have some knowledge of the 
general Ivorlan context within which it operates, and more specifically, 
of the formal schooling ETV system on which it has built. 

■ - 27 

i . ' ' - . • 



1. General background 

c • . . ' *■ 

Ihe Ivory Coast has a population of about 7 million, 45% of whom 

'■ ■ - " . ' ' ' 

are under the age of 15,^and it covers a geographic area'of about 125,000 

t' • . . • \ ■ ' ■ • • ' 

square Jbiles. Politically it is a one party state. About 60% of the 

■ • 

population is rural, living primarily in the apprpximately 8^000 small 
villages and towns. It is principally an agriculture based economy with 
its chief products being coffeie, cocoa, and timber, mostly for export. 
The production of banana, palm oil, coconuts, pineapple, maize, sugar, 

cotton, and rubber are being expanded. The indust;rial sector Is rapidly 

'■ ^ ■ ' 

Increasing in Importance, accounting for about 20% of the Gross Domestic 

■0 ■ ^1 

Product (GDP), which readied almost 600 billion F CFA (2.4 blJ.lion U.S^ 

dollars) in 1975. With a GDP per capita of about 90,000 F CFA ($350), 

the Ivory Coast l|Mtae of tjie wealthiest nations in Africa. 

The* Ivory Coast received its independence from France in 1960. 

Over the' following decl&de the country seems ^ to have consciously pursued 

econoiaic policies designed to yield an increase in GDP through following 

a national development model that economists would generally characterize 

as one of unbalanced growth.* That is, public policy was focused on 

developing certain sectors of economy, in the Ivorian case, primarily 

the nascent industrial sector and the largp plantations groxri.ng exportable 

agricultural products, as opposed to other sectx^s of the economy, of 

primary interest he're bding the large pop^pce of small farmers and 

agricxiltural! workers in the rural areas. An integral part of thiis 

development strategy was the considerable encouragement given to foreign 
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* A fibber of writers on Ivory Coast development have voiced this view, 
and have indicated that such is openly acknowledged by Ivorian '^thor- 
ities. See The Institute for Communication Research (1976), Arain (1967), 
Clijinet and Foster (1966). " t 
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capital and labor, primarily frbiti France in the area of podem expertise 
and investment capital* and from neighboring African nations* in terms 
of Idw cost unskilled" labor* 

Xhe|(|^V^uit of such policies seems to have had a clear payoff in 
terms of a 7Z r^al annual- growth' tat e in GDP over the period 1960-1970. 
During this period indtastrial production grew at "an arinual rate of IIZ 

and exports more than tripled.* Other results of these rdeyelopment 

/ ■ - ' / . • . 

policies are ^Less clearly a benefit. According to Monson and Purcell 

a976, i). 1): . ' ^ -. 

Some sixty percent of the unskilled jobs in 
' the modem sector are held by these Africa ^ 
(mostly Upper Volta and Mali) migrants. Non- 
African^ capital and labor 'are also important. 
' Foreign interests own eighty-five percent of v 
private industrial, capital in the country. 
Expatriate labor (^mainly ^.French) numbers r 
about twenty thousand and occupies seventy 
percent of t4ie managerial and technical 
positions in the modem sector labor force. 

Sucfi foreign Invoivem^t in the private sector has its clear counterpart 



the^ publi^secto^ and Am^tn, 1967 for discussions 

from different perspectives of this public sector is$^ue)> r:'^- ■ . 

During this decide, as a response to the policy described above, 
there has t>een considerably greater attention paid to other facets of 
national developaent. "The economic options currently pursued seem to 
fioLor a modernization of/ agriculture on a: much wider scale, the develop- 
ment Qf;^he.rura|L. areas i^iid it^-pfe]t)ple as a jneaps t6 this goal and an 

Ix^iitaization of the economy as a whole (especially comnierci^l and indus- 
• ; \ . ^ ■ . . ' ■ j: / ■ 

trial sectors)." (Institute for Communication Research, 1976, p. A9.) 
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See Monson and Purcell (1976) . 
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We will rettirno to discuss genetall^ some aspects of the Ivorian develop- 
ment strategy and its relationr to the extxa-scolajre program in the 
concluding section of this paper. For the moment, this brief picture 
forms a backdrop against which to view both formal and non-formal 
educational activities in the Ivory Coast, 

The formal schooling system in the Ivory Coast was inherited from 
the French, set up during colonial times, and considerably expanded ' 
since independence. For example enrollments in primary school over the 



first decade since independence almost tripled, from about 170,000 
students enrolled in 1960 to 500,^000 In 1970- Expansions at higher 
levels were also substantial: Nonetheless, during the late sixties 
dissatisfaction with various aspects of the educational system led to 
a complete reform of ^e system of primary schooling. Such reforms were 
part of a general response to the Imbalancje bf previous economic 
expansion policies. ^ v 

More specifically, in 1970 only about A0% of the relevant age group 
population w^re enrolled in primary school. Second, the efficiency with 
which students passed through the school system was low due to high 
repetition rates, and to a lesser extent, high dropout rates. Third, * 
the primary school system was felt to be implicitly or explicitly 
encouraging unwanted ^rural-urban migration. In response to these and 
<>^¥^^^^^<^^T^^9 perhaps most nota(bly the Eur/)pean nature of the curriculimi 



the ivhT%4^'ko^^^ sut^istanti^ inf ernatxonal" kicJ^^^^ ^ncourafee- 

ment, ptiimarily from France, initiated their primary school reform. The 
principal components of this reform were the introduction of a system of 
educational television to carry a substantial portion of the instruction" 
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aa accompanying revision of the curriculum reinforced by the development 

of new printed materials for students and teachers to Support the TV 

system, and a large effort to upgrade primary school teachers quallf lea- 

tlon through the use of new and extended teacher training programs and 

Institutions, as well as with In-servlce ETV training for' teachers. In 

1971 the ET^system of the Ivory Coast began t^ts first broadcasts to 

about: 20,000 first grade students. In each subsequent year the system 
. ' >, 
covered an additional grade,. By the 1976-1977 school year the ETV 

<' . " ^' ■ ' • 

system covered all six grades and about 325,000 students,' which was' 

I about half of those enrollied in the public school. primary system* (40Z- 

1- * ■ . ' 

. ■• ^ 

of total, public an4 private, primary enrollment). Over 1,000,000 

. / . . . 

students are projected to be in the ETV system by 1985, reflecting total 
cohver^ion to ETV (except for almost 10% of the students, enrolled in 
schools that will not get the TV signal) and the Ivorian government's 
public commitment to universal primary education by that time. (See 
Eicher and Orlvel, 1977, for a more detailed description and an analysis 
• of system costs.) • 

2. "Extra-Scolaire" System Structure and Organization 
^ In the original planning for the reform, there was a little dis- 

cussion of using the television, for some form of post-primary education, 
especially given the knowledge that the existing secondary school system 
could, not cope with the rapid planned expansion of primary school (see 
SEEPTE,* 1968). However, the nature of such efforts were not specific- 
ally defined and at the present time there is considerable attention 



* A list of acronyms used is included as Appendix D. 
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- being paid what ft^jms this typ^ of education should take for primary 
schoQl^/leavers (see DaoiSre, et. al. forthcomingj Wells, 1977; and 
Ministry of Education, 1976) As planning for the primary school ETV. 

^ system proceeded, the nature of the additional educational uses to which 
the television system should be put changed, moving from a "pdst-priinaire" 
conception, focuseed on primary sdhool leavers, to an "extra-scolaire" 
conception, focussed on rural, and more rece^i^BlgE/mrban, adults, most of 
whom have not completed primary schooling. ■ 

The Extra-Scolaire Unit was organized and formed in January, 1973, 
under the then. S'tatB Secretariat for Primary Instruction and Television 
Education (elevated to the status of a Ministry In 1976) which was res- 
ponsible for primary schooling. >The intent was to develop a system of 
out of school education designed to reach rural adult dydiences with a 
wide range of educational and informational TV^ programs, related to 

^national development. 

Cooperation and coordination between various ministri^p was and is 

* r . ' • 

considered esj^ential, to the operation. The first year and a half of 

. .. - 

activit^gs was considered to be experimental in nature and the fully 
operarionail phase coi=::enced with the 1974-1975 school year. In the 
remainder of this section we will briefly describe some of the features 
of th^ extra-scolaire system, concentrating on those most relevant to 
our analysis, j^or a fuller description see the report done by the 
^Evaluation Service (1975a) as well as some parts of Section II below in 
which we detail those aspects necessary to an analysis of system costs. 

The precise organizational structure of extra-scolaire activities 
has contj^lnued to change since its incepftion. Basically, there are thre^, - 



departiiicint:8 within the E/S Unit. One concentrates on the production of 
broadcast programs, another on the animation of reception actlyitietf,. 
and the third on research relevant to the operations,. In" addition tKere 
Is a small fourth group that works with video-tape instead of film; they^ 
have a self-contaiaed mobile video unit, donated by UNESCO, Jand engage 
in a variety of activities such as- the production and distribution of ✓ 

ETV programs that are not of sufficient national interest to warrant 

* 

open circuit broadcast, on-location training of animateurs, and various 
special projects (see Evaluation Service, 197^b for^a^ report of their ' 

activities). Operation of the E/S Unit was initially divided between • 

■\ ' ^ ■ . ■ ■ • 

a gropp In the center of the country,* at Bouak^, w^ete the primary school 

«' ■ * 

ETV production System complex is located,^ and Abidjan, the capital city 

• ■ . • ' * 

on the southern coast, where governmental operations are headquartered. " 

However, in 197A, most activities and. personnel were shifted ,to Abidjan' 

to further both 'internal and external coordination. 

Extelrnal coordination is extremely important to all aspects of E/S 

Unit operations. Research activities are coordinated with those of the 

Ev|luation Service of the Ministry of Primary School Instruction and 

Educational Television, 'a;id aniipatton and production activities^ with the 

■ - '- * . ^ 

ETV production activities of the formal school system and those pifoduc- 
t ion and transmission capabilities of the National Ivorian Radio and 
Television (RTI) broadcast system. Perhaps most significantly is that 
all E/S activities, especially the decisions concerning JE^^ 
direction and content, must be coordinated between the many government 
ministries and agencies concerned with national pjiiysical and human 
resource developments. Despite its organizational location within an 
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education ministry, the i^S Unit has relied on tnterministerial conunittees 
.and ont^ide ministty and agency requests, to guide its development and 
the pontent of it a program activities, ' 

The stated goals of E/S operations reflect a very general mission 
to aid in development activities. A promotional pamphlet put put in 1975 , 
listed three goals: c > ^ ' 



- Tor Undertake an educatiohal initiative -that will 
-allow all .I^5prians, rural and urban, tp understand 

, the development strategies pursued,, to participate 
actively in the improvement of their conditioA and 
a better distribution of the fruits of economic 
progress; 



- Ita allow adults to reflect on the problematic 
situations in theia: milieu, to take decisions on 
communal actions within real working groups, to 

^ express their difficulties and their needs, and 
' • to search for, by themselves, some solvit ions, in. 
coordination with administrative and political 
^ Authorities: 

- TO make more ef%cient use of the existing tele- 
.' -^slon network. (SEEPTE, 1975, p. 1) 

A moVe recent document ' (see E/S Unit, 1976c) prepared for the* inter- 
ministerial Prograimihg Committee is somewhat more specific in proposing 
and discussing the followingJ-five objectives for E/S activities: 



1. Knowledge of the economic, political and 
administrative structures, in order to* 
bring' especially the rural population in 
contact with the outside world and to 
allow the population to use the various 
services (e.g.. Prefecture, dispensary, 
post office, bank, etc.) ^ 

2. Introducing those technique^ which could 
Improve the production, in order to go 
from a subsistence economy to an exchange 
economy, c , . 

3. Knowledge of behavior which will Improve' 
the social and sanitary conditions. 
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* A. , Awareness and analysis *of existing situations 
research of adequate, solutions for inserting 
the masses in the modern world without breaking 
' with certain traditional values*. 

5. Preservatfon of certain traditional values, 
and awajreneds of cultural entities within 
^ which development without alienation is ' 

possible. . ~ , 

t- . ■ ■ . ■ 

^ [Evaluation Serylce, 1975a, pp. 78-79] 

It seeais clear nonetheless that the goals for E/S leave quite a degree 
of latitude in determining exactly on what types of programs E/S should 
concentrate on, and on what types of formats their educational activities 
should take. These are laeues that we will return to in the cbncluding* 
jstection. Also from above we observe that the target audience included 
all adults, notwithstanding the emphasis on rural audiences, and it' is 
with this in mind that the E/S system has chosen to publicize its broad- 
casts under the name "Telg Pour Tous" (TPt) ,. "ifeevlslon for Everybody. 

As mentioned above, decisions on program topics seem to come 
primarily from suggestions made by various governmental ministries and 
agencies connected wl^ development activities, usually reflecting the 
priorities of the current Ivorian Five Year Plan. There may be a grow- 
ing' Interest In obtaining ideas directly from the field, from the people 
who will be receiving the broadcasts, but such interest has not yet led . 
to a change in practice (see Evaluation Service, 1975a, pp. "18-24). 
Over the past four years a veritable potpourri of program topics have 
been addressed: health and nutritional problems dealing with water 
diseases, medical care, etc. ; agricultural products, problems, techniques 
and projects; housing, banking, money, and credit; the rural exodus; 
folklore and traditions; tourism; the ETV system for school children; 



urban problems; electricity;, family bvidgeting; politidal and cultural 
documentaries; job. Counselling and ..^formation; and others. • 

Most programs are about a half hour in lengthy and produced by ETV 
production "^teams working direatly for, or loaned to, the E/S Unit. They' " 
are broadcast in the evenings once or twice a week by- RTI over *the national 
television channel that the Ivory 'Coast has. About 30 to 35 such programs 
have been produced and broadcast during each academic year! ~Some printed 
support materials are. usually developed to accompany the broadcast, 
although these are primarily directed to the animateuxs a& opposed to^ 
^he viewing audience. . 

The- structure within which E/S broadcasts are received h^s been 

alluded to above at several points. The target audience of E/S operations 

hAs been primarily the rural adult, although^ increasing .attention is 

being paid to urban viewers in the last two years. About 80% of the 

Ivor^ Coast does<-hpt have electricity and consequently ,Jthe formal school- 

Ing^TV system installed television receivers in rural areas are powered 

hy alkaliiie batteries. The E/S system makes use 'of this structure by 

attoir.pting to get nwral Ivorian adultp to* come to, those village schools 

>• ■ ' \ " ■ . . ■ * ■■ 

that have a TV, on the evenings that an E/S program is bi'oadcast. 

A key feature of this reception and viewing system structure is the 

role of the animateur which has long been "an integral part of. French 

developiDent activities • ^^vans (1976, p. 7) provides a good description 

of .the theory behind this approach: 

the basic technique of animation involves the 
- development of a trained cadre of discussion 

leaders vho promote a non^directive dialogue in 
their corarounities which leads to the villages de- 
fining their development problems for themselves 



- and-puttlng these problems in the larger context 

. of the;lr iqciety. The final step Is mobilizing 

the members of these communities' to take common 
action to overcome the problems. 

Although practice se^s to differ considerably ftom theory in the I^orian 
E/S, in that^he.^jroblems are perhaps more other defined (by t^e programs) 
\than self defined, and "the goal of sensitization or awareness seems more \ 
predominant than group decision ,an^ action as ye will discuss liter. . 
the animateur still- plays a critical role within the E/S system. 

The animateur is charged with infdWng the populace of the broad- 
cast subject and time (usually 8:15 P.M. on Wednesdays and Fridays) , 
urging them to come, and opening up the classroom and unlocking the T.V. 
He (there are very few female animators, despite the importance of women 
In rural life and development activitips) then is usually called upon, ' 
when capable, of translating the programs narrative "and dialtogue to the 
local language, since the broadcasts are in the- national language, French, 
which is not understood by perhaps 80% of the population, who speak a 
vairlety of local" languages. After the program the anlipateur is respons- 
ible for fostering a discussion around the program topic and for promot- 
ing whatever follow-up activities are deemed appropriate. 

Aaimateurs are selected from the ranks of primary school teachersV' 
Up until recently it has been a relatively voluntary activity that 
teachers engaged- in (some were assigned to take the position by- local 
school directors), and from the beginning of the' E/S system'it seems 
to have been generally believed by these volunteers that some form of - 
monetary recompense would be forthcoming. However in October, 1976 the 
Ministry announced that henceforth E/S animation was to be considered 
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a normal part of a primary, teacher's job. and that those teachers who 
served as animateur would not receive additional payment. This has led 
to a^considerable amount of dissatisfaction among the animateurs and 
clearly has potential consequences for the E/S system, that we will 
.discuss later, i 

At this poinf the reader should have a reasonably good idea of the 
overall structure of the Ivorian E/S system and the context Within whicji 
it operates. Before moving to. Section II which focusses on the costs of 
the system, it is necessary to examine in some detail system utilization, 
which will be useful both in estimating costs and in analyzing their 
significance. , 

"C. "Extra-Scolaire" System Utilization 

(~A^number of the efforts of the various groups involved in E/S system 
evaluation were concerned with an examination ,of audience and animateur 
participation. Consequently a few reports have dealt with, this issue 
and for more details on system utilization see Lenglet (1977), Fritz 
(1976), Lenglet (1976a, B) , Evaluation Service (1975a), and HOP (1975) 
which are the principal sources from which the information below was 
drawn^ ' ' ^ 

Table 1 shows the total number of public primary schools in the 

■ ■ <■ . 

Ivory Coast that were equipped with ETV since 1972-1973, which form the 
•potential centers for animateurs directed group viewing of TPT programs. 
We can see (from items b and c) that not all of these schools are yet 
equipped with television; the Ivorian government plans to achieve 
complete conversion to the ETV system by 1985, which would then encom- 

c 

pass about 90% of all public schools, the 90% limit being set by those 



., TABLE f, 
TV Schools and E/S'Anlfflflfrnra 



Source! Lengie,t (1977, p. 2, Table 2) 
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(a) Total NuiDber of Public Primary Schools 

Cb) Total NuniW of TV Schoola ' 

(c) b/a (in percent) ' |ff ^ 

(d) Total Number of "Known" Anlmateurs ' ■ ' 175 
W d/b (in percent) •. " 25X 
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within the jgeographical coverage area of the one lyprlan ETV channel. • 
The number of "known" animateur^T' refer to those primary school teachers 
vho have volunteered or have been volunteered » for filling this role. 
We can pee (from items^ c and f) that there is considerable capacity for 
Increasing audience size through the use of more animiiteurs and through 
the installation of TV receivers in more schools. 

It should be realized that the number of. "known" animateurs is 
actually also an estimate of the potential number of schools open for 
E/S viewing, since all animators may not participate, Fo.r the 29 TPT 
prograns broadcast between October, 1975 and April, 197^, the data 
reported by Fritz (1976, p. 9) Indicate that on the average only 34Z of 
those schools with a "known" animator were open for viewing, ranging 
from a high of 63% for a program on water-borne deasease caused by 
guinea worms which is a common problem in a number of regions, to a low 
of 162 for a cultural documenrtary on nomadic tribes. (There ,were two 
rejpeated' broadcasts during that period and for one, that had just been 
Inltizilly broadcast the previous week.'^onfy §% of the schools were 
opened by the aninateurs.) . .„ .i' ^ / 

These data, like such of the data Ijelow, .were gathered by means of 
an ar.imateur feedback system' ^operafed within the Evaluation Unit by an 
evaluation specialist donate^^tp the^jfrbiect by the German government. 
Much of this infoirmation Is skf-^repdrtWd by a sample of animatjeurs who 
were^sked ta return weekly questlonaires . There is a.strong belief' V 
among Eva-luation Unit personnel that consequently much of this infonfla- 
tlpn Is biased by animateurs interested in presenting aT favorable pii^ture 
of their efforts, although the extent of this bias is only gucsse^d' at. 
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Estimates of the size of the audience that vlevs TPT programs in 

the animated setting also comes from this data base (see Fritz , 1976 

' t_ ■ ' ■ •' ■ ■ ■' ' ■ . " . 

and Lenglet 1976a for details). In general, it has been observed that 

for both. 1974-1975 and 1975-1976 there was a decline from the initiation 

of the system each fall to its end at the beginning of each stimmer in 

terms df three related factors: the number of TV schools open; the 

average number of viewers per school; and the total audience size. The 

average nuoaber of TV schools open during the 1975-1976 operational year 

yas 305, exceeding the 279 average for the p'receeding year. However, 

in terms of the percentage of TV schools with a "known" animateur^ th±a^ 

*reflec!ts a substantial 4%cline, from 42Z to 34%, perhaps relate^ to the 

lack of compensation given to lAie animateurs. The ajverage nukber of 

viewers per school also decreased, from 57 peif school In 1974-1975 to 

51 the following year. Coitsequgntly^ the average number dfe viewers 

also declined over this period, from about 15,900 the first year to 

15,500 the second. 

The potential for significant discrepancies between actual and 

reported attendance does not allow us to put too much confidence in the 

above data; Fritz (1976, p. 10) suggests the likelihood that, despite 

« ^ '.' I ' 

Instructions to the contrary, animateurs who^fill c;i'ut feedback forms 

j|:itclude children in their^ count. The numbers reported above have been 
f educed by 20% by FTitz to account for such overestimation, but s6me, 
evaluation personnel suggest that the correction factor ipiight be as high 
'bs 50%. \ . . _ 

CMib^v.tne pjiattem observed ov^t-.^mp ('^thin each year and 
^^ml^t^/ftwo yeaii^s) may be more reflective of reality and there is 



some conceni: c^^^^ what' can be interpreted as declining interest in ^. 
formal E/S viewing. However, with, the little information we have, the 
causda of these patterns can only be guessed at and they are likely due 
to^^ variety of factors : including the lack of' monetary incentive for 
animateur effort, the lack of iadequate triiftelation to local language 
^..^^ t dnima^teur, the work environment of villagers, the ~ 

1^: . - ■ ■ ■ : • ^ / . . 

f Insufficient attention paid to the traditional au«iority structures, the 
ptatus of the school as a place for children,^ and the Hawthorne effect* 
tee observe in tecs t new systems. Viewers' interest, in the program does 
seeon to make a significant difference as can'^be seen from the range of 
the number of viewers, from a high of 31,236 for a program on dysentery 
to a low of 3,AA5 for a progrMi on water storage. All/pf the above 

) figures will be important for the discussion of Sectdon III in that we 
will be interested- in examining the cost of different , system expansion 
Strategies, such as increasing the commitment of animateurs, the area 
and schools covered, and the audience interest. 

It is also important in this context to examine the phenomenoii 

.termed "I'gcoute sauvage," referring to the widespread potential for 
viewing the open circuit TPT broadcasts on private TV receivers. There 
is little d6cumentati9rr relevant to this point. In 1975 150,000 TV 
receivers were reported to be in the Ivory Coast (Exclusive of ETV use), 
and the estimated figure for 1976 of 200,000 indicates very rapid growth 
(see Ministry of Plannipg, 1976), A survey by the Ivorian Institute of 

* The term •'Hawthorne effect" is applied to those results that may appear 
due to the nature of schne intervention, but in ac'tuallty are caused 

, simply by the fact; that an intervention was initiated; once the newness 
of a system wears off these effects usually disdppear. 

4> * (f % 



Public Opinioir (HOP, 1975) reports that 34% of urban households have 
television and 40% of these households are regular TV watchers » with 
the comparable figures for small towns being 14% and 20%, respectively. 
Only 27Z of the urban population Is reported as never watching televrs^oi 
Given that there Is only one TV channel in the country, and that TFT 
programs ar# broadcast during prime viewing time » It is likely that such 
programs djaw many vi^l^fs outside' the Animated classroom sessions. 

The HOP (1975) survey, using ^ nationally representative adult 
sample, did ask those interviewed if they viewed TPT programs, and the 
responses are given in Table 2. We see that 34Z of the population has 
seen TFT broadcast at least once. However, for rural audiences who are 
the prime target of E/S activd^ties, only 18% of the population ever i 
vreport viewing TPT. It is impossible to translate these figures into 
an average number of viewers per program, but we can see that w^th a 
total adult (over 15) population of 3,750,000, the data implies that 
.atou't 30Q||P00 people are regular TPT viewers, which Is almost ten times 
greater than the maximum viewing audience reported in the classroom * 
setting. What "regular" -means, however, and the extent to which the 
sample and responses were hot biased, is far from clear. Furthermore, 
the nxiziber of viewers is wrlniarily of interest as an available (but 
inadequate) prftxy for the effectiveness, in terms of knowledge and 
other benefits gained, of the system. It is felt by^'many of the E/S 
system personnel that if any^enefits are gained they are at least in 
part dependent on the animation activities, especially in rural areas; 
and thua one more indepenJent'*viewer may not be- equivalent to one mor6' 
classroom viewer. We will return t?o such considerations again In 



TABLE 2 

m ViewipR Among the General Population In 1975 
,, .(in percent) 



Urban Population 

Rural Population 

^ Semi-rural 

- Village 

- Rural average 



Regularly 
14 



Frequency Vieved 
Sometimes ' Rareh 



19 



9 
6 
7 



V 



16 



10. 
'9 



Ayeraise Over Total Population 



i 



13 



13 



Sourcei HOP (1975) 
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* II. COST COMPONENTS OF "EXTRA-SCOLAIJIE" . , 

\ ■ ' ' ■ ■' \ ' ' : ' ' . 

■ i " . ■ " • • ■ • 

In tWa. sectipn we examine the costs Incurred by the various compo- 

^ ... ' ' • 

ncnts of the E/S system: administration, program production, program 
transmission, support matetials productibn and distribution, and recep- 
tion. In accord with some of the points we discussed in Section I. A, we 
conclude with a* broader discussion of some non-monetary cost considerations. 

Throughout this- section we will attempt to keep in mitad both internal 
and external audiences, as we discussed at the outset i For those within 
the Ivory Coast the cdst figures, of interest relate ti^^.the marginal cost 
of adding the non-fomal E/S system to the existing primary School ETV 
structure, while international audiences may be intereisted in the costs 
of replicating a similar non-formal system when no formal ETV system is 
in place. ^ We will make two, broad, alternative assumptions', A and B, at 
various points throughout this coat analysis, with assumption A corres- 
ponding closer to the Ivorfan pferspectiye of building on slack excess 
^^'^^^^i'^V^^^^^ assur:ption B corresponding, closer to the perspective of 
^anot^xji^^n deciding to initiate an entire 'E/S system, without a' 

^° build upon. This is not to say that<' costs 
^^^^^0^^^^^^^^ ^ the, relevant ones for the Ivory Coast, and those 
'^y^iW^^' interactional auaiences-- it is likely that either audience 
will favor viewing some Combination of the two assumptions (e.g., depend- 
ing as we shall see oi) how social decision-makers value such factors as 
Bnlmateiir effort or audience viewing time) . 

The reader should realize that all categorization Is an approxima- 
tion; available information on costs and the use of resources does not 
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always conform to the functional categories used. A cost study has not 
been made c^||^he whole E/S system before this and so the cost data; 
gathered here represents first attempt to do so. There are two dlffer-t 
ent general approaches taken to costing a particular activity — to break - 
down budgetary and expenditure Information Into functional categories, 
or to build up the analysis of the cost Components from a more, micro- 
scopic look at resource use* Both methods will be used In this section, 
although the emphasis will be on the latter, since budgetary categories 
do not readily allow breakdowns by specific functions. Questions of 
budget and financing In general. In terms of who is paying for the system, 
will be looked at In Section III. Given the dangers of unintentionally 
neglecting categories of a new System, when costing by the "Ingredients" 
approach, we have tried to be conservative in pur estimates, tiiat is, to 
err on the high sld^;. , 

Information sources from which the ^presented cost information was 
derived are referenced throughout, ^dltlonally, reasonable approxima- 
tions were made for cost components on which documented Information was 
una^ilable, either through conversations with E/S system personnel or 
equipment manufacturers, or based on tHe experience of other systems. 
Insufficient information exists to bui^M an accurate year by year; record 
of E/S costs since its beginnings, and so we have chosen to calculate the 
annual costs of an operating E/S; system, based on its size and scope during 
the 1975-1976 operating year, for which the most information was available 
(we will include amortized start-up costs however). Again we should 
emphasize that cost analysis^^^oes not yield sufficient information for 
declslon--maklng, but must be supplemented by some information or guess as 



to effects and benefits. We will use the cost iriformation generated in 

this section to examine the cost aspAts of certain decision questions 

' ■ ■ > '■ ' . ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

of interest to Ivorians and other audiences in Section III, 

A. Administration , ' ' ^ 

The costs of a system's administrative activities are of ten one of ° 
the more difficul| Item to specify precisely. In this subsection we 
discuss general administrative activities; since the" E/S system is a 
relatively small pperat ion it is difficult to, separate Out the costs of 
administration of particular component activities, and thus . their costs 
are included here. In 1975 the E/S Unit had a staff. of about 55, .10 of 
.whom were French technical assistants. Of this staff, approximately 
7 persons were concerned full-time with general administration— an 
Ivorian director, a French technical advisor, a French coordinator, an 
accountant, an inventory controller, a secretary, and a chauffeur. A 

j 

rough estimate of salary costs are 1,500,000 F GFA for an average Ivorian 
employee and^ 6,000,000 F CFA for an average foreign technical assistant 
(which includes the jfringe benefits accorded to each, most notable for 
the foreigner being lodging and one tptind trip to France) > yielding a 
total cost of 19,500;006 F CFA for this aspect of general administration. 

Tae E/S Unit is in turn administered by tlie Ministry for Primary 
School Education and Educatic(nal Television and ^Tftls aspect clearly should 

V ■ ' ■ ^ 

* ■' 

be included in the administrative costs of the system. 'Assuming the 
equivalent of two full-time Ivorian personnel within the ni^nistry are 
concerned vith E/S, we estimate their cost at roughly 3,000, OPO F CFA. 
Also of Importance Is, the administrative contribution .made by the inter- 
ministerial committee that is called upon to aid in directing E/S activities 



(exclusive of those interminlsterlal efforts to produce particular TPT 
programs). We assume that about 70 person days of effott annually are 
put inta this value<l at' about 14,000 F CFA per person day (calculated 
from the averagfe teacher salary, see p. 55), yielding a total cost of 
l,0O0,a00 F CFA. 

r . : 

There are no data availabl-e that break out the operating costs of 
administrative activities. In the absence of such information we make 
the assuaiption that such costs are 25Z of personnel costs, which is in 
line with the experience of the education sector in other nations • Thus 
We iiave a total administrative personnel cost of 23,500,000 F CFA and 
therefore operating costs of 5,900,000 F CFA, yielding a total adminis- 
trative cost of 29,400,000 F CFA. ^ 

One last item to take up here is not. strictly an administrative 
cos?, but would most commonly be thought of as general overhead — the cost 
of the building space taken up by E/S activities. In theory one could 
allocate this cost according to the functional system component that it 
serves, but such requires the more information that we have at present. 
)We est^iaate the inputed rent of the total space used by E/S in Abidjan . 
(2 floors, 600 square meters) at about 40,000,000 F CFA annually, includ-» 
liig the cost of office furniture and equipment. ' 

B> Program Production , 

Below is listed the numbet of programs produced by the E/S Unit ^^ach 
ye^ since its. inrteption: , V 
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Year Number of Programs Produced * 

April-May 1973 - 5 / 

■ ■ . t, ■ " • 

1973-1974 - 16 (A of these were not broadcast for 

technical reasons) 
^1974-1975 - 36 . . . 

19:^5-1976 - 35 
' 1976-1977 - 38 

Each program approximately one half hour in length. The data above 
do nbt include the production activities of the video unit . (they pro- 
duced 3 specialized programs during 1974-1975), nor the experimentation 
with one minute educational spots (four were; produced during 1974-1975). 
The discussion below does not examine these activities, but their costs 
aire included — ^^the video unit has only one full4-tljne "person assigned to 
it, 'and both activities rely on occasional slack capacity ifor taking 
regular program production team personnel. 

As we mentioned earlier, one of the goals of the E/S system was to 
"rationalize" the formal ETV system, by which is meant to make more 
efficient tise of the facilities, equipment, and personnel within the 
formal ETV structure. Thi^» intention Initially included a heavy reliance 
on the formal^schooi system's ETV production capabilities within the ETV 
Complex in Bouake. However, beginning efforts in -this regard proved 
difficult for a nuniber of reasons* First, there tutmed out to be lijttle, 
if any, slack capacity in the formal school system; titne devoted toward 
B/S program projduction clearly took away , from time devoted toward the 
production of primary school ETV programs and there was already more work 
planned for the latter than could be produced (see Evan^^ and Klees, 1976, 
for a detailed exafniriation of the primary school ETV program production ' 
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system^ and Its costs) • Second ^ the longer letigth of TPT broadcasts 
(the average length of primary school ETV broadcasts is about 5 minutes) 
and their orientation towards a non-captive /adult audience demand a 
different approach than that used ;for primary school broadcasts, ifhird, 
the subject matter for TPT programs -required shooting on location in 
various regions of the count'ry, vhile for the primary school progra^ns 
most could be done in the studio facilities at the Bouake ETV Complex/ 
Finally, close coordination was required with the various ministries in 
Abidjan in the development of program content and in the shooting, which 
made it difficult to maintain E/S /production headquarters In Bouake. 
Thus for all these reasons, in 1975 E/S moved its operatioi^ to Abidjan 
and only one small, foiir person E/S production team remained located in 
Bouake (one French program director and three Ivorians, an assistant 
director, a cameraman, and a sound maA) , making only minimal use of the 
Bouake facilities. ' ' ^> 

/i In Abidjan in 1976 there wefe two complete production' teams working 
for E/S, and a small team of technicians that sometimes w^nt to Bouak^ 
to cor^plement the small E/S production group based there, Tabl^e 3 lists 

the total number and types of personri^l working for the E/S "Unit in 1976 

•■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

on the various stages of program ptodtictlon — conception, shooting, and 

' ' :i ■ ' ' . -■ - 

the development of the final product*; ' ^ 

It is important to realize tha^ despite the lack of' much reliance 
on the ETVXomplex in Bouake , Jtj[ie E/S^ Upilt program production aqtivities 
arc nt>t self sufficient. A complete team, for TPT program shopping on . . 

location loay .consist ol^V a director, a!^i;oducer, an^./^^ director* 

. " ' ' . * . ^ ■■'.•■«.'• ■ ' . • ' ■ ... • ••. - • .,. 

^thlree cameramen, a sound /mdni a script 'person, a phdtographer;«ond a:^^^^^ 



TABLE 3 * 



E/S Unit Produatlori Staff 
1975-1976 



Position 




/ 

■c 

J . 

Ivorian . 


Number H 
rrencn iecnnlcal Assistants 


Producers 
Directors 




■ 4/ 

5 


3 . . ■ 


Cameramen 




■ 2 ' 


1 


Soxtnd 




2 




Photography 






t f , 

' ■ ' ,, , , . 1 


Typists 




4 




Supplies 








Graphlsts 




2 




Editors 




1 




• 

Chauffeurs ' 




3* 




TOTAL 




24 


■ - ■ 7 



* There were 5 chauffeurs total assigned to the E/S Unit, 3 is 'an estimate 
of tne proportion of their^ime devoted to program production activities 



chauffeur. In order to have three complete teams^ 9one personnel In «. 

• ■ • ■ • ' ■ . ■ , ■ . ^' ' . . ■ ■ 

addition to those assigned to thec^B/S Unit (see Table 3)^ are needed » 

probably at a minimum consisting of two cameramen, a soundman, a photo-: 

grapher and two or three "journpllers" (unskilled workers ^hlrcd ot^ a 

* -.. . 

dally basis). Skilled technlclai^s are 'often borrowed from RTI," w}ien 

. ■ 

available, to completfe a production team. In addition editing asslstan^:^ 

is likely required^ either ftom RTI or the ETV Complex. ' " .. . 

. ■ . ^ ^• 

* In estlmatdbng annual TPT program pr;rauctlon personnel costs ^(Includ^ 

* . • '» '-^ ► . ^ ' . -i ' ' 

Ing fringe benefits) we again use the average figure of 1,500,000 F ^FA 

,•' •«* 
for an Ivorlan employee, and a figure of 6,000,000 F CFA, on t^e averagq, 

for a F.rench' Technical Assistant, To the 24 Ivorlans and 7 French ^pcTr- * 
sonnel listed on Table 3, we add 8 Ivof Ian -staff members, as estimated 
above, who are. loaned to E/S procluctlon activitleVr^Trhis yj^jslds a pro- 
duction personnel, cost of 90,000^000 P CFA. To this figure should be 
addefd thd-' costs of the staff members and working groups from other 

ministries >ho advise E/S. production activities, ^e assume that such 

. ■ . ' ^ ' ' < * 

effotts are equal to twp full time person equivalents (one at French and 
one at Ivorlan &ail^ri^s) costing 7,500, OOt) F CF^, making :total production 
personnel costs equ^l' to 97,500,0.00 F CFA. V ^ 

Operating cbstsi*1»f TPT program production ICre quite valuable and 

•■ ■ ■ .; . ^\ ■ ^ , 

depend on such factors, as the shooting locations needed, whether the 
program is a s^g^^'e shoy or a part of a series and the extent to«whii::h 
actors are needed. Two papei;s^ prepared by' the E/S Unit (1976a, b) examine 
some aspects, of these, production costs in some detail 'and some of tl^at ^ 
information is presented 'in Table 4« In the absence o& detailed informa** 
tlon on, the extent to whidh programs ar^ produced in color (broadcasts 



Tare In b^Ck ,and Vjjiitfe, but^ surprisingly enough there are many color pro- 
dyctlons) au(?\o whic1» actors are^sed. we will use an average of the fbur 
• coap f±gMTeB presented »tn *Itein V, yielding an ayerage opeVatirfg cost per 
. progr^p ^troducedl of 895.giOO F CPA. - : , ' 

' ^ould fibte 'that thAfoperatiing costs for program production 

y^ detaile'Fin Table 4 do n«: -ixjcluile the'* cost of film development ; sound 
- tiubbins," editing, arid copying. In. the past, these elements of E/S pro- 

• ductiofJ activity have been doij^ at times by the ETV Complex or by RTI w 
•but fef ten the. film is shipped to taris for processing, primarily to avoid' 
the chance of a repetition of some unfortunate and costly errors that • 
have, occurred in the past'. We assume that dubbing and editing' require 
only- the. personnel (which were' cost ed previously) and theii; equipment 
(see below). For fl^lm pr9cessing a cost of 87.. 5 F CFA per mete* is ' 
assumed, yielding a cost (for 135CJ meters, since the unedited film 'must 

be developed) of 118,100 F QFA per program. For film, copying a cost of 
49 F CFA per meter is assumed (the same price for the working -itopy in 
Table 4), yiej.tfing cost for two copies* (as is customary ift E/S opera- 
tion) of 29,400 F CFA. ^ 

The remainini iten to be discussed in this subsection is the cost 
of E/S production system: equipment. 7:he.Data Prottrisijig Service (t^en 
the DOGE, now the SCOGE) which in 1976 was just'' initiating an InventoA 
9^ all the ^yJli^cry*s televisign equipment, reportsT equipment valued at 
about A,80p,000sT CFA,* ' ^ ' ^ 

* Not a4l the equipment listed in the DOGE inventory was priced. The 
cost of those^ items not prig&d was estimated through conversations with-. 

:manufactTfrers. ** ' i ' . ^ 

■ ' - ' -a 

'S ^ 

:,. ■ ■ . ^ . / , V • . ' - 



4. . ' . . 

* TABLE 4 . 

Operational Costs of TPT Progtain Productions 



Film and Sound Tracks- One needs about 300 meters offllra for a 30 
minute program. The ratio of film used is about A. 5 tb 1.* 

A. 16 mn Film v; . » 
> Black and White: 68 F CFA x 300 m x 4.5 - 91,800 
~ Color: 132 F CFA x 300 m x 4.5 - 178,200 

, - Working Copy: ^ 49 F CFA x 300 m x 4.5 - 66,150 

B. 6.25 Sound Track ^ 

- Smooth Band: 5 > CFA. x 300 m x 4.5 «» 6,750 - 

- Perforated Band: 16 F CFA x 300 m x 4.5 - 21.600 

C. Miscellaneous 

- Lead-in film: 26 F CFA x 600 m - 15,600 
v. Splice film: - 350 F CFA x 8 cartridge^ - 2,800 

Travel .Expenses- Assume an average production team of 7 -persons (this 
'is less than we described earlier as a full team, but is probably 
closer to average practice) , with 13' days^ spent on location at a 
distance of 250 km, using two vehicles. 

- Per diem 2500 F CFA. x 7 Persons x 13 d^s - 227,500 

- 120 liters. x; 2 Vehicles x 50 F CFA - 12,000 

Actors- An average of 8 professional actors ox acOtesses are used in 
those programs that have need of tKem, in addition to a varying number 
pf extras. ■ ■ \. , 

-.Payment o^^actots 33,000 F CFA x°8 persons « 264,000 

- PejJ,diem 2,500 F CFA x 8 x, 12^ " 240,000 

- Extras 50,000 



• ^ TABLE 4 (Cont.) ' 

'V. Mlacellaneous- An average of 10,000 F CFA/day is assumod to be 

needed to cover the costs of siich expenses as flat tires, purchase 
of batteries, motor repairs-, accessories and communications. 

10,000 F CFA' X 13 days,- 130,000 

Recapitul ation of Average Operating Cost/Program by Type o§ Program^ 

. A. Black and U^ilte, Without Actors ^ 624,500 

,B. Color, Without Actorp - 710,900 

C. Blade and White^ With Actors . 1,078,500 

I D, Color, With Actors 1,165,900 



Source: E/S Unit (1976 a,b) 



a 

- A ratio of 4.5:1 is used, as opposed to the 4:1 ratio used in the E/S 
Unit (1976b) source, based on conversations with E/S personnel and since 
the report above cites^A:! as a minimum ratio. 

^Thirteen days is used as opposed to 12 days ip the E/S Unit (1976b) 
report, since this source does not take account of the advance on-site 
preparation work, perhaps 2 days worth, usually Engaged in by about half 
the production tean. Such a figure is more cWse to' actual production 
experience, if we assume tHlrty work weeks (5h d^ys each), 3 production 
teams » and 35 programs produced. Only twelve days is used for actor per 
diem and salary, as in E/S Unit (1976a). ' 

t ■ -t . ' ■ , . 

Instead of the 100 F CFA/liter dost of'gas ueed in E/S Unit (1976 a,b), 
only 50 F C FA/liter is usfed, because half the ']^hri-ce rep.resentx Ivorian 
import taxes. The latter may be an expense outlay to the Ministry, but 
represents a transfer payment, r^ot a social cost', for the Ivory Coast. 
See Eicher and Orivel (1976, p, 46) for a similar accounting and Jamison, 
Klees, and Wells (1977) for a discussion. 

When actors are not included, the cost of extra^ is, 



Additionally, the E/S program production aystem sometlmeBi makes use 
of the production equipment of the Bouake ETV Complex and of the RTI. As 
ve indicated In the introduction to this section /ve may make two alter- 
native assumptions (or some combination of the two) relevant to this 
loaned equipment: (A) It Is equipment with excess capacity, haying no 
aitemi^tlve use for the time It is borrowed for E/S activities, ;Or (B) It 
Is ^ully employed equipment and as such '^fts use for e/s Is a cost borne 
by some government agency other than the E/S Vnlt. (Note that It was ^ 
previously assumed that loaned personnel did not have such ^'slack capacity. 
We assume the value of this equipment Is 20% of the total equipment value 

assigned to the E/S Unit, equal to 1,000,000 F CFA. This latter figure 

'* 

is added to the equipment cost above under assui^ptlon B, while It Is 
omitted from consideration under assumption A. Costs under assumption B 
are certainly of Interest to International audiences, who unless they 
hove excess production equipment will have to purchase all the equipment 
necessary, and perhaps to the ivory Coast dependlng^on tfhe extent^ to 
which A or B describe their operating situation. 

Not Included In the equipment Inventory of the DOGE are the three 

> "I ■ , 

vehicles and thq. mobile video van assigned to the E/S Unit. The mobile 

video van cost about 20,000,000 F CFA and is assumed, to have-a fert year 

* • ■ I- ■ . 

llfetir.e. The thj||e vehicles are assumed to cost 1,800,000 F CFA eacifi 

and have a lifetime of 5 years. Additionally, it is assumed that One 

vehicle is rented or lent by an employee at an annual cost of 1,000^000 

F CFA, , . ^ - 

To arrive at a total annualized equipment cost we will assume an 

average lifetime of 10 years for the inventoried equipment and amortize 
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all the investments at social rates of discount. of 0%, 7.5%, and 15%.* ' 
Additionally, we assume equipment operating and maintenance costs to be 
lOX annually of the total cost of equipment. Thus for a total capital 
investment of 30,200,000 F CFA under assumption A we haVe an annual 
operating and maintenance cost of 3,000,000 F CFA, and under assumption B, 
for a total capital cost of 31,200,000 F CFA, we have annual operating 
and maijitenance cogts of 3,100,000 F CFA. ^ 

' lable S^Stimmari^'es ^the E/S program production systeih costs detailed 
in tiiii sebt^Lon. bae^. th^ in the case of produTction system costs, the 

* .• V ■ . ■«> ■ ' / ■ 

' difference in ^!!4&t;ja!lj dt aVeragfe costs between assumption A and B is negli-^ 

gible (this wilL not %e ex?iAihlrig d E/S system component costs). 

•■' •■ J o-', ,* - ' ' 

'. • ' • * , , ; ■ ■ ■ 

This would suggest that if significantly increased output (more or better 
programs) could result from not having to depend on loaned equipment, by 
making the E/S Unit nore able to plan their shooting schedule efficiently, 
additional equipment purchase may be a wise investment (provided: also of 
course th^t mare an^/or better programs, if attainable, are also socially 
valued) . 
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* All capltaX costs (for physical ot human resources expenditures that 
have -a useful life gre.ater than one year, see the footnote on p. 15) are 
converted to their annual equivalent cost by multiplying them by the 
appropriate annualization factor. This conversion process is tdrmed 
^amortization. The annualizatibn factor depends on the lifetime of the 
resource, m, and the social rate of interest, r, and is equal to [r(l+r) ]/ 
' [(1+r) - l], (Standard tables are available that list the annualization 
factors for different values of r and m.) The social rate of interest 
(or discount) is in effect the price society places on the time value 
of its resources. In this paper we assume two alternative rates, '7,5% 
and 15% t and we also show how costs arje mis-estimated when capital costs 
are simply divided by the liigetime of the resources (equivalent to assum- 
ing r «= 0). See Jasmin, Klees, and Wells (1977) for further explanation 

. of the^e concepts. ^ 

^ > - ■ 



■ 

E/8 Program Prorfufctlpw Cgo'tV . : '. 



(In Bdlllon of 



Item 

Personnel 

Operating Cost^ 

- program shooting 

- processing and copying 

Equipment (annualized! capitial/ 
coat + opera t iions, *mainte- ' 
nancjB^ and vehicle jrferital) ■ 

- afliaunfptlqn' A 
assumption, B V < ,^ v 



.;:;^^' ;kab^^nt ; 



. ) <■'•■■ ■■ ■. 



4.0 



oz 



3.6 

a. 7 



Capital 
amortized at 

7.5X 15X 

A 



fir: ■ 



f 



. jtf .Capltal Is Ainot^izfed At: 









7.5% 




Total Cost under A 


V !^ ? 


.1.41.6 


: 142.9 


144.5 


Total,. Cost vnder B , ' . ;;V■-■'^''^ 




141.8 


143.2 


144 .*i 


Aver a^se^ Cost /Prijgra!!! tindsx A^ - ; ;' : 




;:.:V;';'4,i 


4.1 


.4.1 


Average Cost/l?rogram undefr- B?/ 






4,1 


4a 



Total operating co^ts ate./dfetive^^^ cost p^r > >/ 

prcjferaa of . 89S;,DQ0;f X?a; gi^^^ by the number of programs 

prp'jluc^d annually by » the p6t^^ detailed above, assume^v 

to. be 35. Av^rage^costa per prog then derived by dividing^' the 

total cost, figure :by 35/\i;'>"^^V ' ^ .;i..'4'. 



» 

Given that each program Is almost 30 minutes in length, we also can 
see from Table 5 that production costs per hour of programming produced 
are 8^200,000 F CFA under either assumption A or B, not including the 
costs of office space and eqitipment which were listed under administration 
costs. If we assume. 1/A of these facilities were used by production 
System activities (the total being costed at 40,000,000 F CFA .ai^nually) , 
this raises the 'average production cost p^r hout of TPT pr^g^^^^n^:ng to ' 

B, 800,t(j6^T CTA (about 35,000 U.S. dollars in 1975). We will discuss 
this data in the contet;?ct of . intetnational experience and in the context 
of Ivorian alternlitiVes*"ift Section III. ' 

., ■ ■, ' > ^ ' r ■ X 

C. Program Transmission 

The TPT programs are transmitted over the governmentally owngd and 
-;apefated:fcTI on Wednesday ahd Friday evenings, contrast to the time ; 
devoted to primary school ETV broadcasts, TPT programs displace other 
programs that would be broadcast and whatever value .could be attached to 
these alternative^ programs constitutes the opportunity cost of the E/S v 
transniissions^. In monetary terms it is difficult to/assess the real 
social costs incurred by RTI for' such p^rogram transmissions in tetms of 
the personnel/ operating, and maintenance costs additional to those that 
would be incurred without such broadcasts. In' the absence of better 
information we agree with the line of reasoning reported in Eicher and 
Orivel (1976, p. 46) and use a cost per hour broad'cast of 1^6,400 F CFA. 
Given about 20 hours of TPT broadcast during 1975-1976 (including repeats) , 
we get a total transmission time cost for that year of 3,900,000 F CFA. 
In addition, during 1975-1976, the E/S Unit had one full time Ivorian 
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staff member vhofie area of responsibility was program transmission » whom 
ve >88um^ cost liSOO^OOO F CFA. The extent to which this total cost 
wotild reflect the costs to be incurred* by other nations Instituting a • 
similar system would of course depend on their existing communications 
system Infr^astructure. . ' 

D. Support MaterJLarg Production and Distribution ^ ■ • 

The group co^ncerned with support Inaterlals production and distribution 
within the E/S Unit Is responsible for supplying Informatlort and documents 
to accompany the TPT program^to the i^nlmateurs In tW'^fi^^^ the 
1975^1976 operating year there were 15 people worklng^ In this area, 
1 French and 14 Ivorlans, yielding a total personnel cost of about . 

,;27, 000,000 F CFA. . \ 1 ■ ' 

A combination of printed materials and posters are produced 6 ^^ 
support the program content, announcing dates, tl^iies., and subjects, and 

-providing summaries, and answers to previously submitted questions. 

^ Curing the 1975-1976 operat;ljig year an average of 2.7 pages of printed , 
materials were used to support the TPT programs broadcast that year and 
3 booklets of 30 pages each answering questions submitted. Additionally, 
the animation groups produced 15 pages (material is usually printed on 
both sides of each page) per person to support the weeklbng animator 
training session held In September of 1975 (see Section II. p below). 
Finally, approximately 10. posters (about 80 qm x 60 cm) were produced. 

The .written materials produced to accompany, the prograjns were 
printed to distribute to all animateurs, as well as to the field agents 
and isome central personnel of relevant ministries, yielding almost 1500 
printed copies. For the animateur training session material almost 



750, copies vcrc produced, and for the posters about ^,000 copies, since 
eome o# these latter were distributed and posted in various locations 
(such as health clinics and stores) to support desired actions (such as 
the purchase of water filters). ' ' 

There is no available breakdown' of E/S'Unit costs by fehevfask 
incurred ^.n these animation activities and thus we must estimate roughly, 
the operating, and equipment costs necessary. The E/S Untt had two 
. stencil machinejS, tut often document and poster Reproduction" is given 
.out to be done on the equipment of other government agencies or by ,, , i 
private firms. If we assume" 7.5 F CFA for two^ sides of page printing 
and 2,50 F CPA per poster (including* all materials aiuj uSe .of equipmentfi 
we get,a,total cost of 2.300.000 F CPA for the printed materials and 
•7,500,000 P CPA for the posters.^ To this we will add 10% ot the Qost of 
personnel to cover general operating expenses. 

The cost of materials distribution is much more difficult to esti- 
mate. Packets- of material to accompany several broadcasts are-sent out 
5 or 6 times a year. Various systems of distribution have been experi- 
mented with by the E/S Unit such ,^ using the postal service, using the 
■private company (CATEL) that maintains t\ie primary school ETV reception ' 
network through regular visits to village schools, or through distribut- 
ing the materials to primary school inspectors who in turn distribute 
them to the teacher-aninlators., Again we return to the question of the 
exttfnt to which there exists excess capacity (our assumption -A) in these 
distribution systens, for if there does the processing costs are negli- 
gible. However, if there is no excess capacity, or in the case of 
Interna^onal' audiences who may be interested in initiating a similar 



systeni in regions that do not have' cJven a fairly, rcjj^able distribution 
system to rural villages, such costs may be 8ubstant|^l; We will not ^ 
Include an estimate of these costs in this sectionSmiutl^ assume they 
are Included under the costs of maintenance of thfj .recaption equipment 
given under asstmiption in oxiit discussion; in iSe^tioA I*»E below. 
Finally, there is occasionally information provided- al&ut the TPT broad-f 

casts in the newspaper, 'or on the; weekly TPT program for primary school 

-'^ * , • - • 

.teachers on Thursday morriings. Both constitute a relatively sip^^' 

effort and are not coated, oth^x than the E/S Unit staff time put in for 

which. -ye have already accounted. / ^ 

*J - ■ ■ ■ ' • ' 

< . o ^ . . '■ ■ . . ' 

E. Program Redefftion . / 

Cleai*ly,*?f critical importance to s^ph a system of non-'formal adult 

education thj^^gh television programming is the system and context within 

which broj^casts are received. As described briefly in the introduction, 

the ir/S system |s sti/uctured so that adults come to the Village school 

and viev^' tlve^TPT broadcast along id.th an anittator^ho may introduce the 

program, provide on-going translation of th^ Frenqh to the local language 

an(J vho usually attimpts to 'lead a discussion, session on the topic after 

the program ha^ ended. In examining the costs incurred by this structure 

we can look at two separate elements ~ €he cost vof the human resource^ 

in ternis of the time and effort put in by both aniraateurs and viewers, 

and the cost of the physical resources in? te^rms of the equipment and^ 

facilities utilized. Below we examine each in turn. 

Again, as we mentioned in the introduction, the animateurs are 

primary school teachers who have voluntec?ted their time, or whose time 



has been volunteered by their school director, 'to function a0;7PT ani- 
nateur for the village. Most 6f these anlmateurs seem to have ebcpecte^ 
the Ministry to initiate some paymeivt )for th&ir services and were both 
surprised and dismayed when i<i October ^1976 the Minister declared E/S 
animation to be a task expected as a normal^ component of a primary • school 
teacher's activity. ' ^ 

Despite the. fact that there has not been and perhaps not likely to 
be -any conpjpnsation for- anlmateur time, there still are a number qf 
reasons to^-consider the economic cost to the society of such activities. 
First , for ^^international audiehces who may be interested in the cost ^)f 
establishing a similar sys.tem, anlmateur effort may not be a "free" go6d, 
and \ §igpc?h vorkers„ may have to be f^aid. 1, ; ^ ' 

Se.qoHd , eyen^t^iSuilVfnp^^^ could cons ider^that - the 

• ' ■ . ' ' " ' ] ^ .' ■ ■ 

Ivbry Coast is still incurring o social cost in that the efforts of ' ' 

substar.tial human resources are being devoted to E/S activities as 
opposed to other, alternative uses of these teachers' time. The social 
value placed on the (best) alternative activities in which these teacher/ 
animateurs would be engaged if they were hot working ais anlmateurs 
constitute a social oppoxtunity cost of their time. It is common - 
practice for econctilsts to attempt to impute the value of such donated 
or non-priced tine, when such time has alternative employment possibili- 
ties in the labor narket (e.g., cost analysis of highways in the U.S. 
often estimates a value assigned to. commuter time). If such time, 
however, is an alternative for an individual's leisure time activities 
^here is some debate as to whether this constitutes a social cost. This 
Issue brings us back to bur earlier discussion in Section I. A; givenour 



.vlw eJq^r••8^ there that the mpket mechTO is' an bxtremely inperfect 
tndl«^ti:on from vh'lch to determine the value goclety places on v>.rin.m 
resdurces allocation, ope aust thoughtfully consider tlie question of what 
ipclal v^lue should' be attached to alternative' endeaWrs and'this Includes 
the leisure tine, as well^'ks the wort time, of people. 

A third rationale for considering the animateurs' efforts as a ^ 
social cost is that with- the jlinlster's recenf declaration, animation ; 
actlxrltles jire heocef^^ a paid component of a primary school 

teacher's duty and thus a portion clf their existing salary, despite the 
lack of a raiie for the extra duties, can be considered payment for 
animation a<5jtivities. In fact. iiiisVe; t:each« and other public educa-J^i 
tiqn cmplbyees were given a very substantial increase in salary, amount- • 
liig to aiiout 49i of their previous salary^ , and the Ministry may have 
viewed this as taore 'tha^^ to compensate for an expansion of 

prljnary school tieacher duties.' . . • 

in order to cost the animateur's tiijie we must determine ,iow much 
time they sepnd" engaged ii> .E/S activities. The .typical practice seemflfT 
•to be to devote some tiie in the (^ay.of a broadcast (or on the pr^viJus^^^ 
day) to notifying people in the vdf^age of the siibject and' reminding ' 
them to attend. A variety of mech^sms may be employed: telling thk " 
school children to remind their pareii^;^fe, notifying village offl||Lals. 
going door to door, telling the village %ier to announce it, or ringing \ 
the school gong. All in ail^ E/S Onit Pertonnel estimate that ari- - *■ (' 

ahimateur may spend about one hour, on the average, doing such^^a^ks. • *^.;V 
, ♦ • ■ - " ■ • ' * ' • ■■ t^^'i '* ' 

On the evening of the broadcast the animateur Ustially-ib'pens* the - d^I'dbL " 

classroom between 7:00 and 7:30, and often viewers turn up eari^-to s. • ' ' 



watch the 7:45 new^ pHgrain. The TPT broadcast' usually, runs €rom 8:15 to 

8rA5 (although for the first few yefars they- were frequently delayed, on 

. the average oV ^ half hour,' seemingly due' mostly to a low priority 
< . ' . ' ' « * '.,,'>.. 

attached to their timeliness) and are followed#l$y a h^lf hour to an hour 

" ■ ' ' " ' ' ' \' ' " ' ' « ' 

discussion. Thus wi estimate an average, of about 3% Hours is ®P^^ 

an anim^teur pfer broadcast. To estimate a monetary 'cost of this time 

we use the Information that a teacher works about a 35 hour week, 

3r3 weeks per yeat, at 'Iri average s^alary (after the Increabe) of about 

2,000,000 F CPA (1, 4Q0, 000. of whJbh is salary, the're^t ie'ing fringe 

benefits in the form of housing and services), this yields an average . 

hourly compensation of 1730 F CFA, which means an animpteur cost per 

program animated (remember, not all anlmateurs open t;he schools for 

every TPT broadcast) of 6055 F CFA. We will use this figure as the 

recurrent cost of atiimateur effort under assumption B;; under assumption A 

we will Assume the anipateut's time does not involve a .social cost . 

Additionally, there is some training provided foyl^nimateVrs through 

an anrrjal week long tiraining service held in Bouake In September. About 

.A50 pec?l£jietcnded the first such^^se^sion held in/September ' 1574, and ' 

about 550, 20% of Mhon vere coming back for the second^.time, attended 

•" - * ^ • . . ^ '. ' > , ' . ' \ ' ■ 

the second in September, 1975. Anlmateurs re not paid for attending, ^ 

altt^ugh they are rei£ibursed for their travel. - Ins|ructio^ is provided 

by E/S Unit personnel (and some borrowed frqm the ETV complex^., Jthe 

cost of whose time has already been accounted for. The facility, utilized 

■ • * •■ . • . . ■■ ' " .' • ■ 

has excess capacity at thds titiie of year and thiEy marginal costs of travel 

■ - , . . . , * . , " 

and food are' estimated at about 6250 F CFA/participant for th(> wcelc long ^ 

■ ... . ^ \ V . ■ - • 

stay.,/ AefiJl* wo have^ the question af whether we should include the- 



anlmateur's tlm^as a social "cost an^ the earlier 'rationale^ again apply » 
yielding a cost perg^partlcl^ant under assumption B (assuming 35 hours/ 
participant) of about 60,550 F CFA for the \>eek of their time* 

To understand these training costs in term^ of the E/,S system we 

- ■ ■■ f/.. . ^ '■ - ■ 4. J ' ' '-^ ■ ' 

have to make tvo modifications* =^ First we »ust consider that 20% of tl>e 

■• • ■ ■ .... . ■■■■ ^ . ^ . ... -m 

animateurs attending the September 1975 seminar were repeaters. Second,' 
In terns of the' whole *E/S system, we mx^SFt realize that not aT.lg^nlmateu^s 

have attended such sessions, and tiot all those who attend the training 

• ' ■. - ' , '''' 

session become anlmateurs. Given t^iat we estimate the tot^l attend^^ce^j 

at the two (1974--1975) Sfessloj^s^at 1000*, of which alm^t 100 Individuals 
- •■• ' . . ,J « ' '^^ 

attended both sessions we get a total of 900 anlmatoi^s wfth either one 

or two weeks of training* However, of the i599 anlmateurs functioning^ 



during the 1975-1976 operational year, only half reported rece^^ng such 

■ . ■ 
training, implying that about half of^ those trained weire not functioning 

as anlmateurs. To calculate the average cost of ^nlmateur tralnd^||||^ver 

all those animateuirs functioning (i.e., some with no tralh^Lngf and some 

with one or two weeks of training) w^C/must spread th<e total cost of ^ 

♦both sessions over the number of anlmateurs functioning. The total cost 

of ths two sessions according to our assumptions is 6,250,000 F CFA for 

operation and an additional 60,550,000 F CFA if we linpute salary costs 

to the anlmateurs* tine. Dividing this cofet by tjje 899 anlmateurs 

reported functioningr ve get an investment of 6950 llfeCFA^per anlmateur 

for training costs (to be included und'6r*either assumption^ or B) and 

an additional 67,353 F CFA per animatJlKir if we included the imputed 

• ' ■ \ 

costs of people's time^ (as we will under assumption B) . 



This cost 4|eiQ.ecl;s the hidtoricll peculiarities of the Ivor^j^ 



effort at anlmateur ^training thus fari^^d decisions need to be taken loni 
what form iBuch f^^;uf^ trainffig ?hould J|§Jce>= In tha, absence of such»'plans 
wc will, assume that the ra^a^^aphazar^Sftraining system now in effect 
will ccJhtinue, with some animateu^ja^^ctting no training, and others hav- 



ing one or two weeks training, Juxthermore we assume (hat the training 
is updated every *5 ^ears an*' thust we wlj.1 traat the cost figures above 



an investment iiv human %fapital tO' be' amort^ed over a five year period 

• ^ ■. . ^ ■ If 

at social discount ;;^tes.'of 0^, 7.5%, and, l5ZT Altematii^e training 



as 



schc^mes will ^)e (fonsidered in Section III. * " . 

^ 0 \Je now tuni*^|Pthe ques^ioii of 'th6 social cost, if any, incurred fti 

the tisie spent by the '^audience w^||^hing and discussirtg TPT programs. In 

'•*. * « ^ 

Jfhe consideration of t*e rates pf re^rn to formal schooling by economis^Sj 

• . * * ^ ■ # 

account is always t^en of the value of the 8tudeht*s time in tern^ of ' . 
foregone income, and such is aJjso cfecoming,^mo|je prevalent in cost- 

" " 5ome of 



effectiveness studie^s as ^e& (see weljs, 1976 for ft revieti^ of s 
the literature applic?^ble to hi^er educatm>n). ^THe previous discussion * 
concerning the ♦social v^lue put on alternative »uses'^f the animateur/ 
teach3r's time, bSjS^t ^^rk or leisure, 'is dually ^irppl^-cttile ' to that of 
the viewer's time, what spcietal >^alue is placed on alternati^^^ult 
evening tine activities mu%t,be a societal dfe|j^sion (but perhaps no more ^ 
so thai: what is the social value of the ^esoiSrces useci up in making a 
TV receive!?, as was discussed in Sectionl.A); nonetheless, b^feXqw we will 

i [ • ^ - 

impute an average cost of viewer tim« based on GNP capita. # * ^ 



Again we will assume that such time i^ socially costless (regardlea^^ 
of its value tp the individual) lin^r assumption A and impute a cost for 

■ • • " ( '-70 ' * , 



It under assumption B. In this latter case we will assume a time per 

viewet of 1)$ hours (including their time going to and from the broadcast 

as well as the time spent watcl>ing and discussing). Given an average 

GDP per*capita of about 90,000 F (S'A (which is a Jiigh annual income for 

the average rural population but according to Fritz, 1976, the TPT^bro^id- 

casts seem to attract persons who are more educated, and probably have ^ 

' . -J ■ • ' • ' 

higher income, than average) and an assumed 1800 work hours per year, we 

w|.ll ijnpute cost of 50 F CFA per hour of viewer's time, yielding a 

cost of • 75 F CFA/viewer/program. 

**■ Finally, we must examine the costs of reception system equipment 

• ■ - ii< . * • 

an^ facilities. Agikin ^iie view these costs from the perspective of both 

assumptions Aand B. From the fpVmer perspective, we view the E/S system 

as an add-on component to the already established primary school ETV 

. system. In this .'case .the only costs incurred are the mar^nal costs ^ 

the*operation of the television for the TPT broadcast. 

The television receivers are powered by mainline cutrent in about 

20% .of the schools, yXile in the remainder of the schools a system of 

32 al/.al^e batteries is used as a power source for 2 or* 3 receivers. 

MainliVre curjf^tit^ zo^s about 2 F CFA per hour^ of use. The batteries are 

■ I 6 -ft 

quite expensive;^ in 1975 a set cost 307,200 F CFA. However, approximately 
A0% cf this price reflects an import tax and although this is clfearly" a 
fost to .the Ministry purchasing the batteries, represents *^n iJLnterjnal 
transfer of funds and not a /Social cost to the Ivory Coast. Thus we use 
a prick pi 184^320 F CFA per battery set, and furthermore assume a 2000 
ho6r lifetime, yielding a cost per h5ur of operation of »92 F CFA. The 
average cost for an Hour of TV operaftion over t|je whole E/S nctworlj is ^ 
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therefore a proportional Combination of the cost of those receivers 
operating off batteries and mainline current (80% and 20% respectively), 
equal *to about 7A^F CFA per hour of operation. 

o Each TPt. program Is only houT In length, but as we Indicated* . . 
earlier, people often gather at the village primary school earlier to 
watch other programs. Furthermore, after the JPT broadcast there are 
reports that often the television receiver Is' left on during the discus- 
sion without soundl to function as. a light when there is no available 
lamp (as in most cases). Aside from the obvious distraction that the 
ensuing programs provide, this clearly is a costly sdurce of illumination 
Despite t-he situation, requests for kerosene lamps to be provided were 
turned down by the Ministry.^ It i^ difficult to decide to what extent 
the costs of such illuinination and other program viewing should be 
attributed to the E/S system. We will assume that one hour of TV opera- 
tj^i-on per program is thus .assigned, again at an avera^^ci cost of 7A F CFA 
per hour. ' 

If, as under assumption B, we are looking at the Qo^ts of initiating 
•a non- formal adult ETV system similar to the Ivorlan operation, when 
there does not already exi^ a maintained television system reception 
networ-: in rural areas., the costs arc obviously much higher. Below we 
usc^dara gathered ir. the cost analysis of the Ivorlan formal school ETV 
system: (see Eichcr and ^Drivel , 1977 and Klees' and JaraieJffi.^ 1976) to 
approximate roughly such costs. We assume the tountr^ in -qtiestion has 

' ■ , \ 

a TV signal transmission network that wlows for such teceptlon (see 



Klees and. Wells, 1977, and Butman, Rathjcns, and Wafrcn, 1973 for cost 
analyses of alternative types of signal transmission systems). 

■ . ' ■ 72 



The equipment necessary for reception and their cost In 1975 would 
be as follows: • 

antenna ' 13,000F CFA 

V aast ■ ■ ^ ' fio,oOOF CPA 

^ platform tor batteries and TV 22,500F CPA 

TV receiver ^ 5i^,000F GFA 

' ■ installation (including materials) 27,000F CFA 
We assume a lifetime of 10 years for the^first three it^s and one of 
7 yeats for. the latter two. For the sake of simplicity we assume a 
constant -annual maintenance cost per village of 150,000F CFA/whiqh is 



the projected cost figure at which the present Ivorian maintenance 
systetts will I6vel off (see Eicher and Orivel^ 1977, p. 32). In 1975 
such costs averaged 240,000 F CFA per School, but it must be remembered 
that such maintenance costs^are based on several operating receivers in 
each school. We will summarize all the costs of reception detailed here 
In Subsection G below. 

F. System Evaluation 

Evaluation should be considered a normal%^,ofi-1gbipgr^^^^ the 
operation of most education projects. In the rfase of thb Ivory Coast, 
however, substantial foreign aid has been involved in the evaluation 
1 efforts of the entire formal and" non-forraal ETV project and it is urt- , 
likely that the Ivory Ooast wouid have initiated such a large evaluatior/ 
effort if left to its own funds. Despite this, we should ^remember that 
the entire ETV project, not just its evaluation component, has Received 
considerable foreign technical and monetary aid. and it is also unlikely 
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that such ^ large ETV project would h^vfe ^een' initiated by t^^^^ . 
Coast on it9 own funds. Replicatlohfi t)fra ElA^ project ; 

In other nations will likely rely on such aid as well^ ;and perhaps ^ V 
generate similar evaluation efforts. Thus we /will cons^^ E/S 
evaluation efforts in our cost analysis pf the E/S system* HovWer» wie ^ 
will view most of that portion of the effpr* that has been externally - 
funded until now as a start-up investment cost, to be amoVtlied Wer ^an 

assumed 10 year life, after which time another substantial incr;eajBW in ; 

•' ■ ,. ■ ' ' ■ • ^ " ^ ..." ■ 

evaluation effort would be useful to E/S system decision^. , ' 

The considerations above do not meau tliat evaluation is nQt <:pn-' 

sidered an on-going proje^ct activity; it bignifies ^that^, we will only 

consider a certain portion of the present effprt, defscrlbed below, aPS 

on-going recurrent cost component of the E/S systifem. First ^ durinttBS^f-^^ 

1975-1976, the E/S Unit had about Ih persons 'fully employed In riesefep'li 

in the project, yielding a recurrent" salary cost off i, 300, 000 f\ CFJ^^ 



this va assume a 207: addition as f he cost'^ of operations, >^pldin^^^ 
of 2, £30, 000 F Cl'A. In addition, the Etalii^tib^ 

has devoted a considerarble^ portidn of its attention, " perhap^S5^%, to the 



examination of the E/S oortibn^f theS|^*^r.al m Give^ a b?^g* 

of abcut 12,000,0^7 Cr A, iTivI9;75-i9,76;; this yields a cost^or E/S ,^vaXuV?^*. i 
tlon of 4,200,00^ r»CTA'.'."^<) 'V ■'d. « ' • 



In terms o^3^?^gn sc<g|ribut^5i^''t't) .the^^^'^^ ef fort, the(^^%^ 

will, have spent ^^pji^frdximae^ly^lSi^^ C^by the end of this/pal'e^/ar 

year, about ^OX''o.^ll^ichyk^'A§Sen a cost of '"' 

about i05,OOO,q||p |* iFA, atti^r forelcn' f*ov3nment Y" 

and agencies by ; til^e', end^^^r^^ ha>:^fc^ontribute<i,~ak'btf^^ ■ 
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person years of technical expiertlke to the E/S evaluation effort, rfl 

■ • ■ ; ' . ■ ■ '■■ ' ; 0^ 

assumed cost of 6,000,000 F CPA per person year, yielding a cost b 
36,000,000 F CFA. We will treat this total 141,000,000 F CFA cosf^^^J . ' 
lump ifium Investment (neglecting Its time structure) , assumed not; 

\ continue ft er. 19^^^ may or may not be correct) , to be amcj^l^^d ) / 

• ' over^ari assume^^ 10 year lifetime as we discussed tfbove* 

/r ll<djtei^ry -Cost /Suntnary ' j^^^^'"''^ ' 

. j.-fablfe 6 summariVe^ all the cost Information put together* tt^^ f^^^i^^ 



V Secft^idn II under bbt^' assumptions A arid B,: in feetefef rtY trirg^-f ^f^a^^ 
. recurrent costs,, to t:;g,l annualized tapltal cost6, average costs per^pr^liS^i^ 

gram brpadcadtv And^aveoji&^e cost p6r viewer per pjp^ogram broadc^^t:, ^^ 
V . ifett^r 3 ^f^i^es'^d^^ diltfer^^^ to the apprbpl^^^ 



^! Jamison 



ijisi!!)^ a discount rate is an erroneousii[>i 



(see 



is<m^^ ia^^^ Include ;a 0% i>ntei»t rate Only 

;j;>:±n ptdcr-:i^^^^ shbw magnitude of, the error in t rdduce<^ lato the analysis 

-tifirojagi^^^^^^ Hi|£>e^er, 0i the Ca^dJf the Ivoriah;- 

't:iS.y::fsii^ ntagpltWe of ^uch an error ll^^pteiy tiTbe 

spiaXX. : t^^^ PV the use 6f no%ie^ount ratej^ if/ in . - 



tact > -15? wexe the would only understate SMal cost^ 



1>y abou^ ;6%^.^^^^^^ thaj recurrent costs for^^e E/S system are 

generell/ consiaerabl^^^^ lar|65,t:han capital costs, at least at the felze : 



of .the retepfc'l^^^^^ 899 schools. If expansidn wejre ^ 

t6 occur witi^iut relj^iitg on. alr^dy. installed receptiop. equipment (as • 



^ilnder assuiiq^^ costs would increase in importance and thus 

the choice tip t to employ aLdi^bount rate would yield a larger ariror. ' 
/ Aiteniative;:^^^ and their costs will be discussed in ' 



TABLE 6 



Annual Costs of the E/S System 



Cost 'Component 



AdmlnigtratJ 

- personnel^ 

- operations, 
T- facilities 

Program Production 

*> 

. 7 personti%i|. 

- opetations 

- equipment (A) 

Prdgrairf" Transmission 

Support t^crigls Pro- 
duct ioM T t'- 

- personnel 

- operations 

Progra::: Reception 

e ■ 

- aniinateur time (B) 

- animateur trainii:g 

- operations^ 

■ - aniraateur tine (B)^ 

- audience time*' (3)^ 

- reception equipment 

- operations CA)i' 

, (B)i 

/ 

Evaluation ' 



Recurrent 



23.5 
5.9 
40.0 



97.5 / 
36.5 

4.0 

4.1 

5.4 



27.0 
12.5 



70.2 



44.2 

.9 
IBS. 8 



Annual Cos'f 
(millions of F CFA) 

Capital 
amortized at 



0% 



3.6 
3.7 



1.3 
12 . 1 



28.9 



7.5% 



4.9 
5.1 



1.5 
15.0 



40.0 



15% 



6.^ 
6.7 



1.9 
18.1 



52.7 



personnel & 
operations 

foreiaio 
contribution 



7.0 



14.1 20.6 28.1 



76' 
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TABLE 6 (Cont.) 



Under Assumption A : 

Total Cost^ 

Average Cost/Program 
Broadcast" 

Average Cost/Viewer/ - 
Broadcast" (in F CPA) 

Under Assumption B : 

Total Cost^ 

Average Cost/Prograa 
Broadcast" 

Averag^ ^Qost/Vlevar/ 
Broadcast^. (In F CFA) 



If Capital Is Amortlted At ; 
0% 7.5% 15Z 



260.7 
6.9 
A55 



551.2 



1-4^5 



935 



26>.9 
6.9 

450 



568.5 



15.0 



965 



267.7 
7.0 

455 



588.1 



15.5 



1000 



* • • » 

O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 6 (Cont.) 



Footnotes to Table 6 
This is based primarily op information for the 1975-1976 operating year. 

^The reader should remember that this figure inclu^^W^ building, space and 
off ice Turnitur^ Jor the entire E/S Unit, npt just) the l!|i|minist rat ive 
staff* '5 j " '^^^i ,^ 

In this case A assumes that equipment borrowed from other agencies 
reflects th^r excess capacity, while B assumes such equipment necessary 
and tbereforfe costly to a ;simil;ar^reign (or to the Ivoria^i) non-^^rmal 
education effort. ' 

; ; • ^ ' ' ■ , «• ■ / - 

^The reader should recall that support- majterials distribution is included 
under assumption B on the^ reception equipment system. In that the 
maintenance systfem costed put under this alternative is assumed to dis- 
tribute the TPT materials.* ^ 

e ■ • . 

Under assumption A we assunie such time is - socielly^xostlessC Under ' 
assumption B we bave a cost of 6055 F CFA per animateur per program 
animated x 305, the average number of schools open (i.e. animateurs 
working) per TFT broadcast. in 1975rl976, 5c 38, the number of TFT broad- 
casts in that yedr ^including threie broadcasts repeated). " 

• , .'C ■ ,. . . 

This views the total 6,250,000 F. CFA spent op animateur training through 
1975-1976 as an investment to be amortized over a 5 year lifetime. 

%nder assumption A aninateur time Us socially costless, while under B 
such tii^e, valued at 60,550,000 F CFA, is treated as an investment tp 
be. a2:crtized over 5 years. . , 

^Under assumption A viewer tifnie is considered socially costless \ghile 
under assumption B its worth is estimated at 75 F CFA/viewer/program. 
Given an^average of 15,500 viewers per program during 1975-1976, and 
38 programs broadcast^ we get a total cost of 44,200,000 F CFA. 

"Hinder assumption A we pnly consider the marginal cost of operating the 
TV receiver for TPT broadcaists estimated at; 74 F CFA per program viewed. 
Again with 305 schools, open on the aji^erage for 38 programs during the \ 
197§-1976 operational i^ear, we get a total' cost of 900,000 F CFA. 
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TABLE 6 (Cont.) 

Footnotes to Table 6 (Cotit.) . V 

Under assumption "b, to the costs above (see footnote' i) are added the 
costs^ necessary, to provide TV reception in rural villages, assuming a 
signal transmission network alrfeady exists. These dnclude: the capital 
^ cost of antennas, masts, and platforms valued at 145,500 F CFA per 
school with a lifetime of 10 years; the capital costs of TV receiver 
and insfallation (including materials) valued at 123,000 F CJFA with a 
iJn^ii^VLi r*''^* ^ recurrent cost of system maintenance of 
X^O.OOO F CFA ^er school annually. Amortizing the first two at the 
discount rates used and multiplying all costs by the 899 schools" in the 
system during 1975-1976, we get the costs shown in the table. 

Njis treats, the entire foreign contribution to E/S system evaluation 
through the^end of this present year of 141,000,000 F CFA as a lump sum 
Investment (neglecting its time structure) to be amortized over an 
, assumed 10 year lifetime. , ^ * 

^This Includes both -recurrent and capital costs. 

"^Is is the total cost divided by the number of program broadcasts. ^ 
equal to 38 in 1975-:1976 (including three broadcasts that were: ^tepeated) . 

^is is the average cbst per program divided by the average number" of 
viewers per broadcast, equal to 15,500 in 1975-1976. 7 ' 



^ / The total and average E/S* system costs differ substaWiilly accord- ' 
• Ing to whether one views costs from the ftprspectlve of assumption A or 
. • assumption B. If we vtflti (under assumption B) animateur time and vieweH 
^ time, and assume that reception equipment i« _not already iristall-ed as 

' would b^e the'ca^e perhaps in the initiation of a new project, costs are '' 
r over twice as large (as under assumption A). For Che Ivory Coast, the 
E/S systen can be viewed as an addition to the" existing formal ETV net- ' 
work; nonetheless ivorian decision-makers may\till want to dncliide the 
cost of animateur and viewer time, if these are vi^ewed as having social ' 
value, and thus co^ (total and average) could be about 60% higher than 
those given under assumption A. , . ' 

Finally, we 'should reiterate that cost data, such as those provided ' ■ 
here, are clearly not sufficient for any sort of decisipn-making, but" 
offer only partial information as an aid to any particular decisioii. 
Still, the average costs per program and par program viewer are utseful.atf ' 
ways of thinking about the investment in social resources that are devoted, 
^^^towards this particular e^ideavor.^On^ can as:k the question, is it worth '• 
|^;;«oc^ety an average of 6,900,000 F CF^A per program (at r = 7.5%; under ' 
1^"^?-^°" A) to deliver 38 of these types, of broadcasts to an average. 
':- of 15,5G'0 people per fcroadcast (we will 'discuss non-ichool . viewers in^' ' 
Sectior. III)? Or,' alternatively, one can think qf the value of the E/^ 
spten in terms of asking th-e qyestion, is it worth society an. average 
■..of 450 F CFA (at r = 73%,..^rider assumption A) per viewer per p ro^r... ^n 
. annvially broadcast 38 programs, iach pf which reaches an average of 
15,900 people? ' . \ ' 



Given that ox^e decides to use pric5:e as a proxy measure "for social 
vajiue, a& we discussed In Section I, the 'cost InformatlDn presented cdn. 
thus serve ^s a yardstick against which to ask questions of evaluation v 
a^-^ose above. Surther consideration, of tl^ls Information In a decision 
context wlil be urijd^rtaken in Section III. In the remainder of this 
sectiQrr w6 turn to a discussion of broa^der tost cOr^lderatlpns that ^nnot 
be translated very easily to a monetary 'proxy. , ; t^' l 

H. Nor: Monetary Costs . - , * 

— r~ ' _ ':-'> :.!' . ' 

As we discussed in Section' I, A, the economist's copceptlon* of price 
as a valid measure of- the value society sets on the use of its resources, 
relies on a number of assumptions thai are unlikely to hold;. It is not 
clear to what extent is price, if not a perfe^^ aiiM^ure, then at least- 
a useful approxltaatipn to" social value. 'Lt^^^^^^^i^ora'' 6i even greater 
importance to pay attention to consideratio'nj^^j£fe^ priced, 
if at all, bat nonetheless are likely to involve a cost in terms >df 
Socia-al welfare-. (Va have seen above an attempt to use indirect price ' 
infor-ntion. to impute a .value to anlmatpur and audience time; however, 
not all 9uch considerations are priceable, even roughly.;) Certglhly apt ' 
examir.ction of these considerations is not perspective free, but then 
agaiti, neithtr is the* examination of prite. In the rejpiiainder- of^ this 
section'we discuss a ^ew issues, relevant . to. the development of the E/S 
system, th^t seem sign^if icant' to' consider in the cvalual(;ion of its 
-.social cost;s. ' 

* There arie five principal topics we wish consider here: ^foreign 
fiid, the teacher-animatcur, the school, the TPT prog^ms, and the ^ 



tfelevlsibn medium.* First:, the sig^nificant foreign technieal expertise 

" \ ■ • ■ ■ . . .■ ■ V • 

tnd iponetary aid, primarily ' from F.rance,' that accompaiiie'd all aspects of 

the Ivorian ETV reform may have social copts for^'the Ivory Coast (or for . " 
another^ nation trying a similar system) beyond/their, monetary imBact. 
How one generally views the . costs th a na^ iorCof foreign dependencies 
*>*:*^^^4^-^2ss .and nore. industrialized natidij^riiwlir ^ on one's view' } 

Of development <which we explore in Secti6?i: IV^) . ;Cleariy the ^vory '.Coast 
;rccogni!:es the problems associated with too strong^ dfependence on France ' 
and this is:reflected in the 'promotion of " the government policy "of . , / ' 
Ivorization, the ,traind.|^.oj^ ivorians to take over positipns oftpn filled . . 
at present by fo'rWgndrs. 'However, it is not clear whether ^uch" projects 
as the ETV tefojrm^-promote sucH objectives by increasing the training of 
nationals, or thwart such objectives *by introducing another system which 
Is dependent on foreign aid. . ' > ' ' ' 

I ■ ; .Our second _ topic focusses on the p^rimry school .teacher as ^he TeT 

- J . . '■■ • ' • , , 

animateuij; thik selection seems to have been made) as many spcial process' 

Choices are^ more as a result of the historical de^elbpment of the system 

than Z.S 9 consequence % a reasoned social chpicfe . - The Ivorian systemf ^ ' 

was dririated' Within 'the ^education ministry.; the E/S systei^ a(}ae4 on; ' ^ -'^ 



The topics disci-slcd in • this sedtiton could also be:feWhed in' Studies" / 
''°it^^l A and.^effective'nes^ Of the E/S system (adtually th^ey have . ' 

aM it is from those^sources^that we have drawn the iofonnation included). 

Our poxnt- in incVuS^g J^se topics in a study of system o*.^s is to \ • 
.^.draw attentxon to:;jg^{W§: tha t they gnn also be viewed as affecting ' 
^^^T^ IT^ oT^^Vrojfect Priced- in any>y^temvwifl not captijire 
^' ''^^'^^^V^^^ ^y '"^ use.^'^nd one" may usoftjlly^ 

..consider as social ^costs impingprncnts on individual well^einR and' 
.c^nflxcts *,ith othcr^social goals that may.result frob system resource ■ ■• 

use and structure. S "V f ■ ., . ^ ^ „ - 




desplto careful attention to Qther mj^nlstrles and ag/6,ncie8 *rv;.tlie . 

generation of aduffe. edyc^^tlon and information materially remains within ; 

- ' '• ^ • • . . ... 
the education s^tructure, for tKe xece^tion of such materials. ' pt)wevlMC**. 

as Benveniste (1976,^ p, Iv) , in an intensive study of tbjf ariimatior^ of ■ 

the E/S system in four villages ,/coiicludes: ♦ 

The structure of participation [in the E/S ^ 
system] is also tied to the kind of relations 
that bind the teacher to the village people on; 
the on«e hand> and the school to the village 
on the other.' The teacher often viewed as 
an ^gefgji^ of the government whose role is to* 
give children an education to help thiem csccipe 
the rural area. He is almost never seen as an * - 

intermediary between the village and the out- 
dide,^nor as ^development * leader. His lack 
-of real integrjatj.on in the village, because of 
'frequent moves does not ib3ter this. » 



^t has been a conscious, policy in recent years to- keep teachers 
mobile and to promote the assignment of teachers to 'schools in areas to 
whichj they Are not native. A partial justification of this latter policy^;: 



• Is the belief that if Lhe teacher does n6t know the Iqcal language, the ■ 

• -s ■ ■ : /" 'k 

teaching of the French language, the principal goal for the first few | 

■ ■ i 

years of primary school, will procQied that much more ^rapidly. Regardless 
jof the, rejsonabieneos uof such a policy, it seems likely thart the teicher's 
ignorance of local customs and language, as is common, make4 him (again, 
there are Very few wOnen animateurs) %^ problematic choice as ^a^iimateui^ 
" ^e teach^lr-animateut clearly recognizes;; aspects of this" problem; ^\ 
In a study of the r^ceptionr in 23 villagesNof the series of TPf programs^ 



on ^i^atet,\the Evaluation Serviced (1976, p. A9) reports thafe 



,83. ■■■■ . • ■-' 



I 



there Is widespread agreement amon^ anlmateurs 
* ^hat their relations with villagers are. &pars''e, ' 
. and'when they exist arc often strained. Firsts 
the phy3lcal layout of ,the typical village ' 
separates teachers from local inhabitants. Teacho/ 
housing is constructed conventionally' on the 
^ ^periphery of the village, in an ar^fea often referre(jl 
to by villagers as the "white" neighborhood, tt 
must be reijiembered that teachers arfe in most cases 
from other tribes than the predominant village 
, \ - tribe and, are' consequently considered outsiders. • 

The study goes" on to comment on the lack of more than perfunctory . 

^mmunicatlon between teachers and villagers yin general, and that in the, 

cases where there is a close rapport, 'the animateur speaks the 

local language and ha§ been in the school for number of years. 

■ '• ■ - 

The'^Jint of this discussion is that there are social costs fnot 

well captured by pri^6) in choosing teachers as, animateurs , both in terms 

of the E/S project;*s ^oals and broader societal issues. Itr^eems quite 

possible that more effective choice^of antmateurs (either from or outside 

of the teaching force)- could increase .both the si2e bf the audience, the 

6 ^ , 

co^^ren^nsion of . the message, and perhap^ even^ the ability to translate. 

soiife ^lessages into coriinunity action. Jn broader socifetal terms, there 

is also the question cf the desired dieveloplnent of local leadership, 

initiative, and authority (villagers have occasionally Indicated , a. desire 

for one of 'their cvn* to. fiyrictibn as animatfeur) , and whether the use of 

the tea^^rs as aninat;eursMs viewed as disruptive to that . structure J ' ^ 

■ . ^ • \ ^ ■ . ^ ■ ^ " '■■ ' . 

Closely related to these questions of. societal costs is the choice 
of tbe sRiool a^ the locale for non^formal adult educatlonal\,actlvltlesi 
Bejiveniste (1^76, p/ 3) obseri/es that • "fchc schoo.l. Is also nvarked as an 
outside' organization, and the government's choice to organize adult . 

education through the school is not conducive to unanlmoxis acceptance," 

\ , •■' ' • ... .» • • ■ - ■. 



and the Institute fox Xommunicat:<.on Research (1976, p. 54) concurs jthiit 

'^the school is still an urban phenomenon alien to most small villages." 

Fritz (1976, p. 20) is more explicit: | 

The second factor [for the lack of pop\ilatity of 
TPT] is the fact that the place where 'TPT broad- 
casts are viei^ed, the ()rimary school-if one does 
not haA?e' access to a private TV receiver-, is little 
si^4^/to adults. The school, with its benches 
ixiamf'':tpt children, is not only unco^nfortable for 
aau|^^ but it especially represents -a place* for\ 
cl^^r'en. And this fact has many implications 
, f or ''^he members of ,a' society of Jwhichjone pf the 
m^jcwr^ criteria f<yf social organization is age, 
that is to say where authority is traditionally 
defined by age. fact that the tedult peasant 

is put in a place with which he has little famil- 
iarity, and where the youth, more" educated than . 
he;, cati easily make f^un of him, ^that )ls to say 
attack his authority, puts him in a psychologically * 
uncomfortable situation. 

The extent to which the use of the school environment adversely affects / 

the audience size or the und^t/stan'ding' of program- content is uncertain, - 

but Ibt would seem that such factors delfibrve further scrutiny.** 

A third issue we Wqint to considisr here is restated to the^TPT prograijis 



themselVes-. Evaluations have been under taken ^-tff -the extent to which 
particjiar TI^:T messa^sts have been received, unde^stpod, and acted upoiT.^ 
Some preliminafry T^^ults are interest^Jng, indicating general 'comprehen^on 
?of the prjOgramaJ|but little .translation of this understanding to actions 
(e.g.,. see Lengfet, 1976 b) . Two the more important factors blocking 



* Fritz (1976,^1 23) argues that ahe presence of stfaditional village 
authorities at TPT broadcasts can help transform a "place for children" 
fhto a "pljpce f6r adults," and- thereby help preserve ^ome traditional*' 
valued 'that may make, it easier to pursue development strategies. He. , 
.also presents ^me evidence indiea^ting. higher TPT attendance in villages 
where such ifotabjes are present at broadcasts, although it is not clear 
whetheif one^can SLttribute simple caua«]|.tty to such presence or such 
Y>^C5sence reXlects a >particulffr villag^ -structure and animateur rapport. 



such actions appear to b« Insufficient {personal or community resour(;:e8 
(e*g,, to buy'a water filter or construct a w<*ll),i and a development 
.infrastructure that, when it exists, is oftw not Well prepared to mobilize 
for such actiJbns". While we will return to the naty^i^fcf theiSe problems 
in the concluding sectiop of this paper, for now we should note that < 
tegardless of the effectiveness with which information ^Is transmitted, 

• a system that raises the expectations of the ruf ali^population without • 
bejLng able to fulfill them may incur serious social '^tets. <jThis appears^ 
to be^a factor deserving significant attentioii^-^within the E/S system. 

^Furthermore the TPT programs may imj/art more than ' their plari^ed * * 
messaged to the viewing audience • Two relevant concerns of stj^me viewers 
have been the programs' limited like of tribal lanfeuagg^s and £hjf im^ge 

, portrayed of the rural peasant. Broadcast^ arp prima^ily.^n French, but 

• ' . ' - c » ^ V 

many are shot in village locatiojis with scenes that u«e native speakers ' 

. of tribal la^guagds. However, becavfte of their proximity to Bouake, 

almost all -such sHoot>^ng li^^n Baou*^ village^ (the predominant ethnic 

grdup .in the center the country) usirfg th* Baoul^ language. While 

^ thl^ is well received sy Baoul6 viewters, numerous ffcomplaints have been 

^ voiced by villagers .in otlter regions ab6ut such on^-slded fethnit and 

linguistic coverage. / \ 

The image of the r^ral adul^ 4epicted on ^T programs alatp seems 

to have caused some concern: ' \ 

In the eastern village of Dufferebo, a peasai\|: " - . ^ 

vehemently protested: ''What I do not like 
in 'TV for Everybody^ is the way we peasants 
are portrayed. We are dirty amd unreliable, 
ft made fun of and I don't\Mke it. The 

cfty folk, bn the contrary, areXall nice, clean- 
people." We might have dismissed this protest as 

k .• • .' 

■ - -. • ■ ■ :^ / ■•■ 

• • . . . .r .•• / \ 



being only one of 'its kind.v However, after Its 
utterance, we clearly noticed approval aiyJ sup- 
port for the position tajcen coming from other 
interviewers in the session. The speaker was 
saying aloyd what' the others Were thinkipg deeply 
Aown but did hot dare'articulate; It appears to 
us, pioreover; thai^ this*criticisin is justified; 
tor rural folk, consciously or unconsciously, are « 
portrayed as unintelligent, uncouth, and un- ' 
polished-^people, to whom everything must be taught .' 

"'■^ ' . [Evaluation Seryi^e, 19?i6-, p. 19]' • 

The impact of tljese type of general, (;ulturaM be 
significant as the intended message, and inay weW^I^ conflict wit? 

biroadcast 



I ■ 



message. The social costs incurred by 'the prbdu^ 
TPT programs. are therjfefore not' simply determined 




slderations dlscussied -earlier— for exampli 



e/it may. ^^^.^stly, Iti J ' v -{ 



Dhetary co^l^ 



monetary terrts, to fflffi- pn location in non-BaopI v 
be less socially cofftly in terms of aud^^n^'e size ^ai^f^^^ixM^ 

Finally, It is also importa^,,teK-^|pj^de iim^'^ty andJtK 

\ . •■ ' " " • ' ''■'■'^ ' - ■" '■ ' "■ 

the social costs (and benefits^ resuijS?in| froqt th^ intro4uct1^ ^t^^^^^^ 

television to the rural vilV&ge envIrO!;^'ij^\'b6yovd; thi 

messa-es transmitted bVB^T br,,;,r1rastivV Tjhe Ifi^itqt^r^^^^ Cowunicatloa ' 
Resear::h (197^; >, 58) ' corm^»;qn thl«:|lJBg4ie:'"^^ 



t . .•■ 



^^^T ^^^^^y^^ >?PW?^^b^ ET^jki) has beeh .j, 

^i^c^ed af the t rational dEb^ communica'tilpn . 
in the\I\^oryXoast^^^^^^^ seeins to be iml gasstttnT^Snn 

by outsi^i^xperts as well as by nian^Nj?^ 
Ivorian decision-makers that 'th^ important m^di^ to /: 
be studied are radio and television and that dtums, 
dance^ dTama, story telling, raitd gestur^^^^^^ ' 
into traditional botpinunicat ion ijill soon be replaced** V>^? • 



' Such an assumption is a dangerous 

an effective connnunitation system i>etween\cehter ari 
. periphery. ' > ^ 

The point is^thd^ th^ intro«duction of tel^vi^ion, regardless of 
wli^ther or not it .is good at transferring Certain types of messages. 



V which to build^l? 



not: neutral with respecfeAto^ the rest of the rural enYlronmcnt?. Furthe^- 
fiiore^ the:^ti^9ence of television opens up the likielihobd of^ y^llj^gcrd' * 
viewltig proferanis other thpn. TPT (see Grant 1974, pV 54 fx)r^n%htereBtinfe - 

' .,' y. ' ^ ■ V ■ ',• I '' "* ' ^ . 'Afo-' 

. relevant* coi^ which consists of French ^nd American r 

• J ■ • ^ f-: • ; '• ' \ ' ' ■ ■ *• 

explxrted,^spria^ Tbe social- consequences of Vhat many inigh£ Vie"^ ^ > 

wAs^tV^'^^^ the Aspen Institute for Humanistj^c Studfesi, 

M74^, forvdlscussions'of tnany ' face^ this issue, and Klees arid Weils« ' 

, 1?77, ;^J)r y,inor6 d&talled; exposition of how such matters (XfelatQ to 4 * 

, / fecoh5inic.';^Vaiiwi.^io6). clearly^ nefed to be considered in the evaluat;ioij 6f ^ ' 

•^the so^^ifljt costs p-f ^the E/S^^^ natur<? of tgle- ' 

y;. ,f ..,/.,V' ;r ':^y ^.v; ■ • " >'-«f ^ 

visiorf ^a; a^coiranunication medium has implications for the strucddre W£ 

the d^feVelopment: dtr^atefeles^^ the Ivory Cpa^b pursues. We ^iMj retu^ ^ 

^^Xo^^Ki^ latter 'topic in put . concluding sec tibh ; ye now turn primarily 

^ . .ir''.*. * r « * 

S^^^'^^^^^^^ ^^^eitary costs of the Ej(S system in ^ecision. 
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COST ANALYSES *X)P E/S SYSTEM 



^ ' .I^^^^ take the cost infibtittation generated in 

' ■■ "X.vS'V/^*^'' •^^'i-''' •T'/ • • • . '• ' ■ 

■• ■ ^ ; |- ' . • \- . •■ • 

Sectlotv II 'and w it to a functional form which is mox;^ useful for 

evaluations,/ \^7t^^^ the perspective of varlpus decision 

\, questions J tft^^ of Interest. lastly we briefly examina some Issues 

\ :in, prQi-e'ClMfiri^ " 

^-J^. 4^tsci<ised In Section I.A, It Is usually more useful to think 

Vof J^oflitis iPiinctlons of" system variables than as> nuiobers « The^ Intention 
'i''-^^*^i^li^a' a/>fmtctlonal representation of costs Is to be able to say some- , 



: V t^SSill^*!^ 'this system has cost' so much,' to exanlne^ow costs 

^<^'^^^y^^ system characteristics and thus with past and future 

■ •> ) . ■ . ■ .\ * ■ . 

educajlsio^al decisions and policies. 

sub section we will describe E/S system -costs as a function 
<f of f ii^e variables : 
^* • h the nuicber of S$ hour prograins produced annually; # 

• v p t ' 



h * the numbfer of ^ hour programs transmitted annually; 

N " the. nunber of TPT v^lages in the system; 

V N " thfe average number of village schools open per 
^ program broadcast; and 

N the average audience per program broadcast. 

Total annual costs will be represented by a non-linear function ofVttiese 

variables/ as follo%isr - ^ 

ty TC ^ F + h + V, h^' „ N + N + ^l (l^i^xN^) > V, ^ (h xN ) 
' h p h^ t 4- V„ V N a h^,tl t o h. ,N t a 

p t s N a t o t a 
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Where F xefers to /ixed costs, and the various V's refenjjto tl^se costs 

that vary directly with the, particular variable or jj^riable^in* the 

subscript. That, is, for example, V^^ is the cost^at is^irectly variabl 

with the number, of hours of programming ptoduced. The last two terms of 

'equation I ab|*ve are not linear and reflect interactions between pairs 

of variables. V^^ ^ signifies the cost that is dejiehdent on both the 

t* o , 
humber of programs Cransniltted, arid the number of schools opened. In the 

Ivorian E/S system this ife a reasc^nable way to think about the social 

costs of. animateur efforts,* yhich we assume variable with the total 

animateur time put In. (Total animateur is proportional to the number 

of programs transmitted x the number of schools open, i.e., animateurs 

working, per broadcast.) Likewise V. .T , signifies a cost that is 

'^t* a . 

<lependent on the product of h^ and N^, which is one way the cost, of 
audientfe time can be thought of. Also we observe N does not en?er the 
eqij^tion linearly, but onl^ in interaction, with h . , 

Furthermore, the reader should note that these five variables are 
not ne-essarily independent of one another, in terras of their relation- 
ship v-thin the E/S §ysteni. In particular we can"hyMHrhesize , based on 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ V ■■ ' . * ■ ^ 

1975-i?76.data that: A 

. • (2) = 1.09 h. ^ ■ .' .-SL, . . . 

t . p# : 'W. ' 

(3)- N = .34 N ; ■ . ■ ' . % • 'K' 

• ■ • ° ' v , • . 

and (4) = 52.13 N . ■ r ., 

a o 

'■<>• . ' . ' . 

Th^t is, equation 2 holds if we assume that 9% of the TPT broadcasts 

are repeated once of 35 were during 1975-1976); equation 3 holds if we 

* Effort and time are clearly dist%ct concepts, but in the abs^ence of 
better quantitative information wo. use the latter as a very iwDerfect 
prorxy for the former. ^ ' * v \ 



assume that on the average 34Z of the totaJL number of schools with 
anlmateurs and TV are open for each broadcast (305 out of 899); and 
equation 4 holds If on the average there are about 52 viewers' at each /^'i 
session; Of course these relationships are not necessarily cqnstant.as f 
depicted and both happenstance and policy can affect these coefficients'. ' 
The choice of whlc^ factors to view as constant and* which to ylew as ^..^ 
variable is 'hof determined, in Section III.B we will examine the effects 
of ^bert^ln decisions on thes^ constants, as well as on the variables. .j 

There Is no "correct*^' or "proper" way. In practice, to construe^' *a 
cost function such as this. Many, differently structured cost functions 
could havi^ been pbslted; "Types of costs, like that of anlmateur time, 
could just as easily have been looked at as a function of total anaual 
time spent. Instead of haying that time broken down Intp^two of Its 

components, h and N . The choice of this function reflects two judgments: 

t . o , » ^ 

the structure we feel fits well with the nature of the cost information 
gathered in Table 6; and the vkriables chosen to^ put in the equation- are 
interesting ones from the perspective of how the systfenj functions, and 
for education policy and decision-making. Clearly even this rejpresenta- 
tion is only a very roagii tapprbximation to the behavior of ^sy stem costs. 



as there are mapy^i^ther variables that do or could influence the costs 
of the system, and probably none, of the relationships are strictly lin6at 
or interactive as described by equation 1. ^ ^ 

Table 7 presents the va^lues of the fixed and variable cost parameters 
for the function above, based on the pattern of costs observed during the 
1975-1976 operating year reported in Section riC^ab'ove and some assumptions 
as to how costs vary that are detailed in the tabjLe s footnotes. Cost 



Coflft Component 



Administration 
Pripgrai Production 



(4) 



c 



Program Transmission' 

Support Materials 
Production® 

Fiograin teceptlon (A) 
(B) 

Evaluation^ 



d 



TABLE 7 



Cos t Function 'for the E/S System^ , 



I 



Cost Function Pai:aaeters (In F CFA) 



V, 



N 



V, 



N 



1],/)00,000 ^ ^95,000 



4,085,000 
4,090,000 



19,300',. 1,120 



mm 



,770^000 



13,900 

't;7oo 

212,900 



9,200,000j 



240,000 



5^5 



V V 

V^o vv 



* 74' • 
6,129 75 



it (A) • f 16,600,000 + 5,350,000h + 380,000h + 34,900N '+ 1,715N + 74 (h x N ). ' v ' ' • 

It'(B) -.26,6'00,00(>+'5,355,000h + 380,000h + 246,100N +1,71511 . 

- t V ' a + 6,129 (h^. x N^) + 75 (h^ X N^). 
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TABJLE^(Cbnt.) 



•Footnotes to' Table 7 



All capital costs are amortized at a 7.5% social r^te of discount. The 

values for the four variables in the TC equation are taken from the data 

for th^ 1975-1976 operating year presented in Section II as foMov*: 

h « 35* h^ » 38> N,^ - &99; - 305; N . « 15,500. All cost information 

a 



comes from Table 67 



Administrative costs are likely to increase with *the geographical ar^a 

covered, with the nunber of the rUral adults reached, and witl^ the TtT 

program production effort. It is also likely that some portion of 

administration costs remain 'relati\tely ^ixed, independent- of these 

variables'. In the absence of more Information, we assume h of the , total 

adsdnistrative costs^in Table 6 represent fixed costs, h vary with h , 

h with N , and h with . ^ ^ P 

/^v a 
*>sy • • ■ _ ^ ■ 

*T*rogram production costs are assumed to be entirely variaMe with It*/ 
Under as8umj)tion B borijowed. ecjui^ment is costed, while un^fer^AMt isf^f 
viewed ^8 excess cajsa^iity available at n<J social cost. ■ J* 

^togram transmission costs (including^he size of the 'staff within the 
t/S Unit necessary t^o* han41e coordination with RTI) , are assumed to be 
entirely variable' with the number of pj^fcitrams b.roadcast', h . . ' * 

I . : ■ ' \ * ^ V; _ • ■ ^ ^ . . . V • y •^■ 

•^Support materials pypduction personnel costs are ^assumed to vary with 
the niraber of progrknis p.roduced, h J^ile^its operations costs, involving 
mostlr duplicating, are /assMmed to^W with the .total ituml^er of villages 
dn the system, S • • ■ *' ' ^ ' 

\ .Under: assufcption B aniiatg^pr and audience time ajre viewed as, social; 

costs while under* A -tiiey /a^e not. Un^deijs^ A^ only.: the lA^rginal costs o^ . , 
TV ireceiver .power, |rid animateur traiflidg (excluding their time) are 
Inci.uded, the .forrie:^ variable with h^\x N i and the latter variable 
with t^e huihbex:; c«f a^^^ is the. same as N,. 



to 
1/3 



evaluatioii coasts (including the foreign contribution, assumed Mtw 
^a reeurreat cost, but amortized over ten ;^ears) ate assumed to;be 
ixe'd, |./3'px:oilbrtibnal £0 h - - ^-^ ^ - - _ . ► 



^and 1/3 proportional to N ^ h is 
cho5€in oyer h^^' Since h^ will increase with b6th h and the' number ^^f 
repeat broadcaats," and we assume that {jboth of theie factors will increase 
evaluation ^costs« 




function parameters are given for both -of the general as'sumptlons A and 
B made in the previous section, A reflecting the »use of resources wlt^ 
"excess capacity*'" at no social cos^, and B reflectinft social costs 
attached to all resource uses. > 

The two versions of the total cost equation ^(^Ti^^en at the bottom 

• of Table J, one under assumption A and the oth6r under B, dcscrdbe the * 
behavior of total E/S system costs'as partially fixed and partially 

-Variable with respect to the . five factors included . How changes in these 
five factors marginally affect, total costs is interesting as partial ■ ' 
iriforaation about the .consequences of d^ci^ions; that yield changes . in 
these factors. Such an analysis of particular ^decisions and th^lir 

■ - • •. . ■ . ■ ■ ' ' - 

marginal cost will be .pursued below in SectWiII.B. In the rest of 
this subsection, we discuss briefly pdifte common summary cost measures 
•that are often used in both intern^l^^uatibn and external comparison, 
X number of summary project cost m^asure^ are interesting from.th^-^ 
point of view of the historical evaluation c5f th:i' E/S -system and' they 
are.presented ^ft Table 8. All are derivable from the cost function data 
given, by filling in the, value of the vakables (in thi?, case we -used 
the data for the 1975-1976 operating year of 'the E/S system) ^ talc^latirig 

tatal .ccst° (TC>, and^ivlding by that output measure from which perspec- 

■'. ' ■' ■■ ■.• . ■- •' ■ . ■ 

•tlye you wish to. view. the casts of the projects. Such mea&ufes indicate 

aspects of the overall, average project -c^ experience. Average cost 

measures a^re^^erf^aUy not, the corr.ect ists to vie^^for current decision 

making, unleks the average cost of past Lperience is equal tp the' addi- ,' 

tlonal (i.e., Marginal) costs Incurred by future decisions. Usually this- 

.Is hot t?he case, since the'marginal costs of system 'expansion a^e likely 



V . ■ • ' \ , • TABLE 8 



Stunmary E/S System Cost Measures!^ 



' yr>4eV Assumption A ; , , . , ■ F CFA . 

1. . Total Cost ' ' ^ i263, 900.000 

2. . Avei^ge Tbt^^* Cost/Program Broadcast '6,900,!oaO''' 
. 3. Average Total Cost/Viewer . ' * * 17 000 

Average Total Cofet/Vlewer/Program Broadcast ' . * * * ' ^ • 

' ■5.. Average -Total Cos't/viewer/Hour JiroA^cast •' * •. . 900 



6, Average Pro^uction^ Cost/Program ?roliuced ^» A,AOQ,000'* 

/. Average JProducrion Cost/Hour Prbduced ' . ^ • 8,800;OOO 



ii* Under Assumption^ B r ^ r -4' 

. • ' Tatal Coat / . ^ 



. ' - . . . ;-. 568,500,000 

2. Average Totals Cost/P'rogram Sro'adcast , . ^ . 15,000,000 - 

3. Average^ tal Cost /Viewer . ' ./ ' . 37,000 % 
V A. Average Mlt&^^ Brbadcasjt:. \. 965 

- ^ V N^^^f^S® Cos^Vlewer/Hour iferoadcast - / ^ 1,930 

Average Pipo^uction Cost/Program Produced • ' 4.400 000 

;v V 7. . Average'.Prdduction Cost/Hour Brpadtast • *8,800,b00 



jv^iese oeasures are derived Assuming "the parameters values for tlie' igVs- . 
1976 operating year of the E/^^yst^. >n.d a 7.5X social .rate- of discount;" 
for the amortization of capitals costs. ^ The term viewer ih- summary co^t 
;me?surefe 3, -4, and S^refefs to N = :i5,500; ■ that is , we use the'-average-' 
avidience/program figure In a' senge as;a proky for the s^izte ofi a captiirVe 
viewtng-audi*oc%.^±.n <Jrder to compare C9gts with fdrmal schopi system ' 
cost AstUdent' measures'. These measures m^y also be derived fromTthe 
Information in Table 5 and fr. Measures 6^ and T incltlde ,Js of. Gilding 
and bffice equipmene" cpst?^ as discussed on p. 49.- ' • v " 



to be. less, than average - co.sts . However, from an >uternatlonai point of * 
view, whe-re one may be interested in replicating a similar system, such - 
average cos tfe may.be a guide to replication costs, and thus they are * ' 
relevant 't^?^he evalA)^ > . 

. . As ^e said earlier (in Section II, G), to use such, suiqmary cost 
measura^ in an evaluative sense-, either historicaliy or /^y^x:ently ^ one 
needs to assess, the value of fhe output produced and compare' .with the 
costs xncurred or to be incurred. However, since explicit values'^pjlaced 
pn outputs are rare, the decision^maker my^ want to tise measures like 
those in Table 8 to ask implicit assessment questions. Fc|r example, 
measure 2 (under assumption A) can be used to. ask'^the evaluative question 
•is (was) It worth 6,900,000 F GFA per prograti to broadcast 38 program^ 
(including 3 repeats) to an aversvge of 15,500 persons/program? ' 



Alternatively measure 3 (undei: assumption A) can be used to ask the 

evaluative^uestion, 'is (was) it worth 17,000 F ^(5^'A. per vifewer f or an 

average of 15,500. viewers 'to see 38 TPT broadcasts?* Or iheLsure 4 can 
■ ' V . ■ ■* ■ » ' . I ■ 

■ ■ ■ 1 ~ . . • 

be used to ask the' evaluative question 'is (w^s) it w6rth 4![o F CFA/ 

viewer/program, for an average of 15,500 vieweirJ to see each of 38 programs? 

. . , ' . ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ , * . . * 

As -fhe re'^der can see each of these questions is simply another way of ^ • 

• . . ^ ■ ■ 

focusing on the question of the overall worth of the E/S system. Since 
outputs are usually so difficult t/o p'lace a social value on, it is often 
helpful to reflect on questions of cost and vorth from a number of 
'different perspectives. • * ^ ... ^ 

To this point we have ncglecjted to. consider the relatively large 
viewing audience that likely exists apart fron^ the school aniipcitcd ^oups. 
If we recall the HOP (19.75) survey data presented in Section I.C (see = 



Tabl^^K we ibsecve. £hat abour-foo.OOO ^dults^ Cr>ver 15 years of age) 
"P°?V'^hat^they regularly v^^^^ , ^ 

••regulaxly"'t.ansla^s to viewing 'every oth^ broj^st, thi. i.pUe3 an 
.av.rage' regular viewing audi^n^ of 150.000 people ^including th.;i5;500 
^ .ni^ated groui^ viewers) ; One coul^ use^this' f igur^ to recompute L^e .f " ; 
- the,proJect ^umnjary P'^esented above. . For example." one " V ' 

^ ^ could evaluative question, 'is it . worth'an average' of abouf ' 

45 F CFA/viewer/prc^gram- austead of 450 ^ CFA as above und^r assumption A) 
for eaci of 150.000 group ar!^ priy;4:e viewers -to. see 38 TPT proFrams « : 
annually.. Of course, the^social benefits of ind^pendenUiewi^g^a^be' ' 
, entirely different, than that 5t .ni.at^ rural ..roup viewing aAd thus le ./ 
Wr average costs that result the former -perspective .ay or .ay :?ot \ 

Indicate that the E/S system is of .et social benefit. Clearly," however. 
^ thei^pact of TPT progran^s.on the non-ahi.ated audience needs to ;be: mbre; 
■care'fully studied and thought about. ; ' r Y " '~ 

. Althc^gh in this^aper v^e do not examin^W.,^ might approa;h ■ ^ ' 

ansvar^ the type of evai;;^ion questions ;^osed above (ag^iri , see Klees ' • 
^nd Wells. 1976. for a'discussion .of what: i:onomic theory hks to sayf . 
^abour the benefit side), it U nonetheless jometimes useful ^o view ^t'^' , 
lea.^ the costs of the system in^c^^^ 

.Thi. is quite^f ficult^t^ do. ^hjwe^^r4ince, international exper^^ . 
With t^forf^r^,,,a^o,3l :^-l-ision p^6ts,a^ min^a]/and cost^. - . 
analysis of the. few_ existing^ projects in^s industrialized nations iL 
not available. can howev;^ look at the costs "of. formal school ETV ^ 

systemsj altho^it is Wy that the ^ge differences between formal • ' 
and non-farmal^educational systems malce such comparisons only slightly , ' , 



useful; 
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Summary cosu measures. 3 and j the aver-age cost pe-r viewer, and the 

' . ^- ■ '■■ . ■ ' ■'*. ^ ■ ■ /■ ' ■ ■ 

average cost/viewer/hour. broaaca«t, 3^6^ perhaps the closest to the types 

/ ' ■ ;? ■• ^ . y !■ . ■ 

./of summary cost measures ;used to. examine fprnial school .ETV, systems. We * • ^ 
. 'v'. can think of the average audi^ce si?€ of. 15,500 as' in some sense similar ^ \ 
/to the size of the student population of. a formal ETV system. Klees 'and^ . 

Jamison (I9765 p. 43) r^ortj costs/student/>l^^e^ 
^^Dst/student/bour between $. Ol^-and^. 4*60 (all in 1972 ■ U.S. dollars) , ' 

for fiv^ formal school ETV projects (inc]/udiT)g -the bne in the Ivory Coast). 

Assuming\th^ rapid inf^^t-i^n d^cribed by'Eicher and Orivel (1977, p.' 19) ^ • 

• . . • '\ ■ . ^ . ' 

. applies, the average cost/viewer in 1972 U.S. dollars for the E/S project 

' ' ' V ■ ' ' ■ / ■ * ' 

would be $52.29, under A ind $11.3.*8f' under B,' 'and ttie average cost/viewer? 

h»ui: would be $2.77 under A and *$5'.94^un^er B. Thp cost figure- most • ' - ■ : 

■ * dftectiy comparable to the fojnnal schoc3^ E%V costs will be somewhere 

^ ■ • " ■■ ' ■ '. ' . ' ■■■ ■■■ . ' •': ' ■ 

between ass^ptionS' A--and B, in /that the cbsts of TV reception equTptnebt . i 
' ■ * • • . ■ .■ ' ' ' . . . •"' ^ 

are inclu3ed/w but the costs of anima{:eur ^ (teacher)' Jtime* and audietrce , 

(student) tim^ are not. In any case, the. costs of the E/S sj^^^m ^re . v '> 

• considerably greater than those for the formal schooling system's givea- • 

^ jabove.. The large co^^ differential is %du£r mainly to the substantially 
' . ' • • . ■ . " . . » . ' ; 

smaller ani9unt of prigra:;i3 broadcast and population reached by the £/S P]:^' 

; iti comparison to, the ro^aal school systems . Exparvpion of .th'ie E/S system 3 V 



systems. Exparvpion of .the E/S sys 

r-"'"7' .; • 

would yield lower average co^ts as will be seen iii 

Tne average cost^oJ^ETV proi ir--^, 

)m l^taiidj^oint Of int;ernational 



as will be seen iii next subsectiSn'. 
:oWram production aj:p\alsp' abi'6 to 



examined from tr?e s^taiid^oint Of int;ernational e3^eriepce| EvaT^S;and Klees 
(|1976, p. 42) report average' production costs per hour of prog'ramining'- 
\^ Jirpduced rapging between), $91 an<J $13,700 (in .1972 U.S. dollai?$), fot- *' 
seven formal, school ETV projects ^with the Ivorian formal ETV project. 

> ■ • ' ^ . - ', ■ , , • /\- 
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having theT hlgheisti COS ^.j,' . Fair the. E/S system, the average pro^ductibn 
cost pey.hoAir pf .prigx^ .produc/eH;^^^^^ $27^100 invl97^2: U.S.V ., 1 I 

Idoll4rs, considerably; higher' t\i^n \my of tlie others. - However, 'professional 
educatlorial television Y>i^d4s^c^i^^^^^ave even ^greater promotion, costs'; : /» 



>Sesame Street produqtiph, costs^h^ve been estimated a"^t about '$40,00P/hour* j'li: 

' -^' '" '''V ' ■ . v"' '^''^ ., 

The -^TPT '-broadcast" costs inay^:J>e re^^gbn'able H^/heh one considers thatj ui^like 

.,a formal ETV systetn, ' a non-vformal, adult oriented system does not have a' ' 

.■• " . \j --^ - . . ', ' . ' - V ,V ■/■■^^ ;^ • 

cap ti-O-e audience, and must therefore design programs: t|iat not only educ^te\ 
.but.al^ are '.intetest^ng Ariil ^iigr ^entertaining enough, to iattract a vi^ewing 
,atidiente,. Furthermore^, -ve must , realize that slich' program cost compiaVisons . 

ar.fc .also quite probleina tic » since different sy^ems dif f er« a^Long matiy 



r diffeY^nt dimensions. th'ajjgj^Jaf feet cost such as-the^ df 
^ pirograms. produced, t^e propoXtion sho^t; on lociation-^Verstls in a stymo, 
or the J^Lnt;pf ;,^for system to the training of 

prsoniiel (whdchfcis: important to '^^^ policy fef Ivorlzatipi in the ;lvo 



ry 



^Coast)^.,;- ;^ . u'. :',. ■ ' ^ ■ . ' ^ 

0* 




o ■ ' ^iven^the'mariy difficulties of international compaVis 

y ' ■ . ■^ '^l*^ ■ ' ■ . ' a '■' 

approach to looking 'at^^e reasonableness and value of the E/S system is 

.."^ ■ ^ • ■ .'■ J* " • ■ .* ^ ^ '.".*■-■ . , ' ' 

to thi^^k more carefully about this opportunity costs of t^e system. In a 
broad, sense, as we said at th^ beginning of this paper, prpices may. reflect" 
opportunity c6sts«^ -In. a narrower sena^, however, loqe can conceive of a 



number bf^alterhative systems^ designed to accomplish, a set of objecti'&'es 
similar : to those o^ the E/S system and attempt to weigh the value of E/S 
in comparison to such specific alternative projects. For example, one 
CQuid 'ask what type of, rural deyelopment extension service, or what-Hfype 
of and how Tiany -rural radio broadcasts, could be initiated i'at a cost of 



V' 
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-about ll^OOO- F. CFA (under^ assumptiba AV per p'erson: rea^liGd, a^s opposed . 
'to reaching '^those^same pejirsons with 38 ETV b.^oa'dca'Sts- • ': 

b3ft devpttpc some effort t ouward'. such ' design ""may ^be a useful way. for , ' ' j 

; ' J - ''Jf ' / ':. ' . " - / .'. [ ' ' ^> 

/ /IyQrian /decis4ou--makers to •cdnsideri^'s the' Value of devotipg. , 

rejsources towards the^E/S s T - . . .v \ ' • . \ | 

' ??-'^liy.> we s^iould again mentioii; that th6 two general perspectives' ' \ 

tal^en in. this cost analyses/ labelle^r;^ B, arl^npt masters 

I of choice. The question js' whi9^^ ttfe' cprrecft .on(^ fron;xthe * - 



\ 



standpoint" of social evaluation;.-, and' that depends on* to what extent there 

" ' \ - : • \ ' \ • — . 

is , excess eal)arcity equApment>/ to draw upon, and 

tcr what 'extent audi'^tldes .and.anima should be' socially valued.! 

The firsftser^of. factors depends on ' the ^technical conditions that exist ' 
•in/thq lvpry Coast or in a country initiating a siiuilar ^systenr, while ' 

•■■ ■ :•■ ■ ■ ■ I ' ■ • < 

th9 'second set 'of fact;prs depend on a/ Asocial decision in terms of^'hot^ ' 

« ■ ■ • . . . , ■ ■ ^ * ■ . ' I _ ' , 

alternative audacnGe and ; anitnateur^^^ are' valued. . . 

. ' I' ' ' . • ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ • ' ' 

' B.' De:iisions ant^ Co sts ; ' ^ - * * . ^ 

■ ' '■ '■ i- '\ ' ■ ** * ^ 

; In tS^s subs.ection ve^ examine six area6 and describe the way ±fi which 

' ^ ' • ' 

<:ertai* policy "decisio^.s would. afta6t E/S system* costs . The Jsix areas, ^ 
looked 3.r are:, program pjpaucticm; ptogram diff|ision; si7-e of audience H 
and ariicateur staff; aniinat,e-ur.t,rai<^ing; support materials; and evalua- ■ 
tion. Ail cost calculatiops aire based on the cost "fundti.on parameters » 
.given iTV^TaM& 7 ~^riid the* cost efata on which these ^ete based given^in ' • 
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• ' . Program Pro|duction| ' . ^ ' 

, As we calculateid previously, the ate rage produqt ion cos.t' per program 
during the 197^fl976^ was Av085,6oO F CFA under assumption 

•and 4,090,000 F CFA under assumption hj (not including office space and 
equipment, which will be included below with administrative costs)/ If 
we assume, as ve dicj in estima.ting- eqiiiation^ (1) , that such costs are 
completely variable with program production, then these figures are the 
direct marginal costs incurred as a /consequence of the decision to expand 
programming, Itf ^addition to^ this^:d^rect marginal cost there^are a number 
of indirect 'costs that would also increase with program expansion,. First 

■ -. . ^ • ■ - y: -'- • ^/ ^ ■■: ■■ 

we have assumed that a portion of both administrative costs and printed 
support ^materials production costs are direct ly^/variab^e with the number 
of programs produced. One' additional p^jPgram would tl^us add another 
1,265^0^ F CFk to total cost. Second,, increasing the number jDf j)tagrams 
produced , increases the^ number of ''■^ogramsjbtoad^ast, providing the re^ti- 
tion rate remains constant. This w^lcj, i)ficre^e^oth Xrans^^^^ and.; 
evaluation costg, yielding a'A15,o6o^^FA increase in total cbs:^ V 
(1»09 :c4V^ i per additional program. Additidr^l^TPT pr6grams\ransmitted 

- - ■ '-■'■■■^ — ■ ■'■ ^- 

also, . of course, mean nore programs received and th'et^e'^fore the costs of 

J ^ . . ■ - ■ . • v\ . . ,■ ■ 

- ■ ■■ -.ft- . . ^ . ^ : \ .-■ ■ -v. . \ • " 

opBra!:i.n5. the TV receivers and the costs o^f audience ^anS: ^nim^ 

^(unrf^r assunaptioht B) are increased/ Unc^r ; as(^lim ^yen the 

average number of gien schools per broadca^/ sd^ ^ 

C1.09 X 7* F CFA :x 305 ^cKoolsJ) . Uuiler assumption .B^.v^ictVj^incliid^e^^^ 

social value of anim^teur and audiente^ime", and--, assuming 'thejSb^e : 

average number, of sp(|pfators per program, such, co^t^ are '3,305,^000 CFA .. 

— ...^ • ^ . ■ ^ 

(1.09 X 6129 F-CFA X 305/sthools + 1.09.x 75 F Cfk x 15 ^ 500 viewers)-. 
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Thus the . total marginal cost of adding and making, use of one more 



.program to the E/S syst6m is 5,790,000 F CFA under assumption A, and is 
9,070,000 F CFA under assumption B. We see that^fhe marginal costs of 
program^ expansion are less than . the average total cost^ per progi^am in the 
past of 6.9 million F CFA under A and 1^.0 million F CFA under B (seQ 

\ .. ■ ' . • ^ ■ ^ " " ■ . . - . ; ■ 

Table "8) as. one would e^nect. l^hether one should increase *the number of 
TPT programs produced anc^ .broadcast' (either witjiin the Ivorian syst'fem. 



or in another .'similar system elsewhere) depends on whether one values the 
exposure of 15,500 ru^tal adults to^^e additional prograin(s) greater than 
✓ the marginal cbsfts of expansion.. Another looking at this*same 

• ■. ■ • ■ ■. , ^ : ■ ! /• „ ■ . .. .u ■ ■ . 

/ question is, 'is it worth a marginal cost of 375 F CFA under A, o* 5^ 
0 F-CFA under B, per viewer foj each additional program pirbduced and broad- 

Since the^^^mgjpg|.nal costs of prograiH expansion^re less than the « 
i averaga total cpsts of oroduction presently incurred, program expan'S^ion 



> 



would v^IH al lowering of avetage costs, ^br example; if program produc- 
tion ve?e -doubled tc 70 urograms annually (with 76 broa^c^st ,>*^f^eing ^ 
.repeat, broadcasts) ffhe average cost/viewer/'^rogram broadcast would fall 

■■ •' ^' — - ■ ■ ^ • \ < 

from i-pQ.^ CFA,/ under assumption A, to 395 F CFA, and from 965 F CFA, 

under 3, to 750 F.CFA. Again ^^althpugh these hypothetical average cost '' 
. ;figures^nav b6 of. interest in examining the .'end state of a system with 
^doubled pro'grrim productn^^^^^-, it is the marginal cojst of siich expansion, 
presented abcwe J that are most relevant to the evaJ^ation of the decision" 
o.h V7heth^^*5uch expansi9n is worthwhile, »• ^ 

. One 'final pQ>lnt\^at should be-^o:te€' .with respect -to program produc- 
- - ^ tion -decisions is th^Jfc^r^ low Mopprti'i^n *6f tot'al system costs constituted 

■ vr-^,., "^'^ ■ ■ 
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by program production equipment. If greater availability of equipment 

or greater equipnfent- maintenance efforts could result , in considerably 

* . . • 

inpre program output than is now produced, 'such may be a very worthwhile 
Investment, since the marginal costs of this investment ^fuld be quite 



' small relative to the project as' a whole. r ^ ' -J ^ 

■ / ^ . ^ ' ^ ■ . ■•■ . : • ■ ' ■ • • .■■ ■\. ' 

2. Program Diffusion- ' 

■ • ■ • • • r . ■ . • ■ 

. A greater i;epetition of programs already produced may be thought 

desirable, from th^ point of view of reaching people whd missed a broad- 

_ cast and would wish^^o se^'it, a^ well as from reaching people who woufd 

wish to see-^the broadcast more than once. Actually, Interview^ with TPT 

program viewers vdid indicate some desire for programs to be repeated, 

•coupled .with comments that- it was sometimes difficult to catch* all the 

■ ■ * ,^ ^ ' ; ^ • ' ■ f ^* •, ■ \. ■ ' '. 

information presented in certain broadcasts. " This is far from surprising 

■ • • . ' - ' ' . , ' ... ' , , ^ ^ . ■■ 

Vta^iyen thfi importation^ of an indntdstrialized world' approach to education ^• 

- : \ ■ . ■ ; . 

and information tiraQ^sfer to vastly different cultures'. Repetitions may 
well increase learning-, • one of the^primary intencled..goals of the E/S i 
systen (more study^ of and attention to the cultural modes of learning of / 
, rur^l Ivorian adults, a relatively neglected process, inight yield -even 
larger returns). , , • 

^ The marsinal costs^ of program -repetition are considerably, less than . 
those of program j^roduction since "not only are^no additional program pro- ^ 

ductio:^ cdsts incurred, but no additional administrative expenditures or 

■. ' ■ ■ \ ' 

printed support Materials repra/iuction costs -would be adffed-^ The additional 




costs of TV operation and audience .and animateur time :(as under asgumption B) 

. ^ \ ■ ' ^ ^ 

would be the same as' they were for program production expansion (divided 

• . ^ '* . ■ . .' ■ ' 

by 1.09 since we ^are adding repeats) . The tofal marginal^ cost of repeating 



-^2 : 




one program i^ould thus Ibe AOS^OOO F CFA under A, and 3,410,0SQ F CFA 
under B. -' S \ ' ■ , . ' 



s 



) 



' ' The figures abovej^assume the same average amount of audience arid - ' 
onimateur participation for program repetitions as for original program 
broadcasts. This is unlikely to be the ca^e, as feedback data from ttie 
Ivorian system indicate, Le.nglet (1976a) , reports al^out 3A4 the participa- 
tion, in terras of schools open and associated audience size for the two 
broadcasts* repeated durirtg 1974-1975, and ^ritz- (1976) reports about ^ 
h the participation for the two repeats on which feedback data for the 
1975-1976 operatingjjear-is availJfble, It seems likely that this lesser 
participation i§^ ^Lused\by many animatejars not opening their schools for 
theSe, br-o^dcasts since t.he. average audience, size for repeat TPT broadcasts 
Is the same as for 'first vtiin^broadcastSv- If we assi^ the 3/4 figure 
would ^again prevail if a concerned effort was made to get the animateurs • 
to opea 'their schools -for 're'peats\he m^;rginal costs per additional ) 
^vpsr^- WQuld be about* 395;0OavF CFANmder A, and 2,655,000 xinder B. 
^A^ain, alAhOjUgh the ciargindl costs^^bve are^ "the ones directly 
relovanc to the decision to repesit more TpVprogr^ is interesting 



"2 



.1-. 



• from the perspective cf the overall h^avior of system costs* to examine 
y^|xo effect's of such a decision on a\\erage costs. \ If the^/S system vefe 
to r^eat each of the 35 programs prciduced (iinistead of just 3) during 
lS75":'i9T6> then the average cost/viev^r/program broadcast voul'd fall from 

' ■ ■ ' * ■ , \' ' V T ■ \ • 

A50 F CFA to 290 F CFA \mder A, and from 965 F tFA to 690 F CFA unde#^B 



(assuaius^^4 part;icx2iptioA for repeats 



; as* above); 
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3* Size of Audience and Anlmatfeur ^tdff 
'The/e are a number of different ways in whicH the size of the ani- 
mated group audience can- be -increased,- most df, which involving additional 
anxmate^r effort or more animateurs. Below we discuss the marginal costs' 
of expansion by three meaps: an increase in the^ yfewing: audience per ' !^ 
village; >A increase in the average number of schools opem; and an , 
•increase in the number JT villages covered. ■ :\ . 

An . increase in the average viewing audience per village could^per-. 
haps be generated through a number of alternative strategies,, for example,- 
hy k TPT publicity campaign or by animateurs following, different 'or . 
expanded audience recruiting str4tegi-e's. Other than ^fie\ additional costs 
engendered by the use of such techniqueis, the marginal cost of this, means 
of audience ^pans ion are relatively small. Up to the seatirig ' capacity . 
t)f the classroom (whfch'is about 80 persons), they arl^^tless under 
asipumptioh A, and involve, more substantial casts depending Vn the need 
for an additional aninateurv^Cif translation .is necessary anL^^^^^^^ the 

audience •il)ecomes tod large for -effective animation) and an additional ^. 

• y .. . y ... , . .■ . . ., . 

television receiver (those schools with ETV in the Ivory Coast ' all' have 

" • . • ■ ■ • ^ * 

mbrei than oneX* . ^ 

:\ A different str'^tegy to yield an increased audience would be to 
encourage animateurs to open their schools far every TPT broadcast.' The ^ 
mar ginar costs of such expansion would , be those associated with the 
functipning of the reception system— TV receiver operation costs, and 
thos^'of animateur and Audience time if coilg-idered approptiate. If all' . 
899 animateurs were open their schools for all TPT broadcasts, the - 
^average audience per program would increasefrom 15,500 tq 45,800, 

■ . •'■ .- * ^ ■ .: ' ^ : 



4 



i>rovided the audience size, per schdol is maintained. As earlier the 

marginal costs of such expansion (to calculate them, compute TC'when N 

■ . a ■ 

p ■ ■ ■ . . 

Increases by 30,300 and by 594) are considerably loi^r than the average 
cost incurred in the past. If this had^een the situation during the*., 
1975-1976 E/S operating year; the average . cost/viewer/program broadcast • 
wouia. have been 180 F CFA instead, of^ 450 F CFA under assumption A and. * 
485 F CFA instead of 955 F CFA under B. , . . , s 

The primary mechanism of .E/S system expansion to date has been our 
third alternative: by increasing the number of villages and aflimateurs 
in the system. This is the most expensive of --the three strategics since 
iT> addition to the marginal^ costs incurred by the previous two alterna- 
tives., more animateurs, printed materials, and reception equipment ' 

(under B) would be needed. The marginal costs per village added under 

''^ " — 

this alternative would be 123,500 F CFA under A and'558,p00 F CFA under B 

'1 ' ■. ■' ' ■ . ■ ■ " • ■ ■ ■ 

(c/ilculated by increasing N by. i, N by 51, £ind' N by .34). If the . 

. ^ V, a . o 

number of villages covered (and therefore, audience size) was doubled, 
with a:;.l other operating parameters remaining the same, the average costs/ 
viewer.'program would havs been 320 F CFA, instead of 450 T^CFA under A, ^ 
and 910 ? CFA, instead cf 965 F CFA under B. ■ " * . ' . 

If one judges the E/S system to be worth its social cost for the ^ ' 
audience it now covers, then one would likely rvalue its expansion, 

■ ^ (.^ ■■ ■ ■ " 

especially at a lower .cost than incurred in the past. . Each of these 
alternatiives may. be a viable mechanism for audience expansion, if desired. >• 
The point of cost analysis, ts^not that only the less expensive ^altern^- 
tives should be pursued, but that each strategy should be considered. in 
the flight of its expected costs and benefits . This cost analy3is does 
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suggest, however, -that Ivorian decision-makers should not neglect the 
first two alternatives as possible ways to reach a larger .audience. ~ 

A. , Anlnrateyr TyaininR , . " j- . 

Increased training of animateurs may well** be worthwhile If it were 
to result In a number of desired E/S systein outcomes such as more efifec- , 
tive J. animation of TPT tjroadcasts yielding greater audience learning .and • 
actions, <5r a higher percentage of opened schools. The .posts^presently 
•spent cn anlmateur training are a small fraction of total ccgts and could ' ' 
be increased considerably witK only a small' increment In average costs, 

no effiBct on audien"fee size were discernible. For example. If the ^- 

v ■ 

' ^- ■ • ■ ■ , ■■ ■ 

Investment In animateur training were increased fouff^d, average cost/ 




viewer/program would only, increase to 455 F GFA frSKn 450 CfA under A ' 
and to 1050 F CFA from 965 ? JJFA under B. If these training efforts were ^ 
ibc^ lead to Significant increases in audience 'slze?,^ average costs , could " 
fail substantially. ' ^ , 

- ■ ^ ■ ■ • ' , : ■ V ■ ' ■ ' 

, 5. ' Support Materialss ' 
An Increase in the .amount or quality of printed support materials, 

..- ■■ ■ ■ " . - ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ : j^' ■■• . . . . 

In terms of post'fe.rs, or documents provided the animateur, mfght also ^ 
reBult in incr^ras^d E/S system benefits. The costs of increasing the \^ 
""current effort are again small relative to total costs (although they 
are* more substantial than the same percehtag^e Increase In effort devoted 



to animateur .training— -during 1975-1976 the former wais 15% of -TC, while 
the latter was 1% of TC, under^A). 'F(i{r exampley-sLf one were to double ' 
support materials production expenditures the *aver age cost/ viewer /i>3i6gram . 
would Increase from 450 F CFA to 515 F CFA under A and from 965 F CFA to 
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1030*F CFA under B. ' Both research and judgmentv of course,^ are feqixired 
to decide vhether such increased' exp.enditures--would bfe- of net social * 
value* ' » - * , . 

6. Evaluation * , . * 

V The evaluation effort, although large relative to^any other instruc- 
tional technology evaluations, is' a^ain^not that large relative to total 
co^t (during 1975--1976 evaluation was 10.5% of total costs,^ under * 
assumption A). If the expenditures on evaluation were doubled given , . 
the same operating parameters as. for 1975-1976, the average cost/viewer/ 
program would increase ■ to 495 F CFA from 450 F CFA tinder qA, and to" 1010 
F CFA trom 965 F CFA under B* This estimate is* dependent upon our*. ; 
assumption that Views the foreign contribution to evaluation thus far as 
kn investment,, not to be repeated for ten years.. Doubling the evaluation 
effort would. mean having a large evaluation effort every fiVe years, as 
well as .doubling/ the annually retiur rent expenditures on evaluation 
incurred by the Ivpriarl government. Again, whether this is a worthwhile 
endeavor depends on hov.,.one values the benefits of such evaluation efforts, 

C. - Financing ^' " V • ' ; . " ' " 'r^^^^""- 

The analysis o^a system' s finances is usually considered by cbnven-^, 
tional -economists as "separate from an analysis of the .social; costs of a 
system- 'Conventional economic theory views the analysis of social costs 

■ -■ . . . . .-5 . 

and benefits as a question of sociaJL efficiency ; that is, the society is 
in some sense thought efficient when it chooses investments that accrue 
benefjLts that outweigh the costs incurred. The analysis of system 
financirig, how one pays for the system, 'is. seen to be a- question of. 
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social equity . The-ratlonale for thi's separation becomes less clear when 
One questions th^— validity and reliability of. resource prices as measures 

social valu6; xn^^^is case,' as we discussed in Section I..A, efficiency * 
and equity considerations become^ almost inextricably intertwined, with 
^^^>1S11. decisions having impact on 1>Qth efficiency and equity in a manner 

that xanndt be easily discerned by an arialysds of monetary costs. However^ 

■ ■ ■< . ■ ^ , • > •• , ■ . • ' 

\ ' ' ■ ' 7 Sf^ • . . 

as we also said earlier, we do not li^ve any clear alternatives to 4t least 
looking at monetary costs as* some proxy for social value, and thus we. have 
presented the analysis above. In this section we briefly examine two 
aspects of E/S "systeto financing: a partial look at who pays for the E/S 

system and a short discussion of^ the operational means by which some 

. . • . - . ■ ■ . . ■» ■ '■ _ ■ 

system activ,ities are financed, 

« . . ■ ■ " ■-. ■ " ■ 

Table 9 presents^ the shares of 1975-1976 total social costs (as 
calculated in Table 6) borne by the Ivorian government > foreign governments 
and aid agencies, and private Ivorian contributions. A full analysis of 

; I • . . . . • 

systeiT. financing would 'go further and attempt to trace through who in 

» ■ ■ .* ■ 

fact is paying for the various goyernment contributions through an examina- 
- tion of who bears the particular tax burden. We can see from Table 9 
that as in the' formal scho'oling ETV system, foreign aid is quite substan- 
tial. Vhen the scheduled phased withdrawal of most of these foreign 
contributions is eomplieted, t]ie Ivory Coast will have to increase Its 
expenditures significantly in order to maintain the system as It is 
presently constituted. It is also interesting to remember, that when - 

•' ' . • ' ■ ■ . 

audience and animateulr time put in is considered socially valuable (as 
under assumption B) , that private individuals carry a significant share 
.of the social costs of the E/S systjBin, 



f.. 



as - 



TABLE 9 



5er . ceiit 



E/S System Financing' 



(per . ce share of each group, ^ 1975-1976) V 



7 



li Under Assumption ^^ ^^ 

1. Ivory Coast Government 

2. Foreign Contributions 

3. Private Contributions ^ 
Total Costs- A (millions of F CFA) 



'263.9 



!!• Unden Assumption B ; ' *; 

' ■ 1 ■ . ■ ■ • . ■ ^ • . . - : ■. ' ■ 

If Ivory Coast Governments , ^ . ' 

2.* -Foreign Contributlohis 
3*. Private :dbntrlbutlons 

Total.Gosts >B (millions of FCFA) ; -568.5 



Share 
685? 

\ ; 32% 

;0% ■ ■ 

100% ^ 



. 55% 
23% 
22% 

100% 



A social discount rate of 7.5% Is assumed. Foreign contributions are ' 
the costs of foreigri personnel lii administration and program and support 
materials producticn., program production equipment, evaluation donations, 
and reception equip:n£r.t (under assumption B) . Private contributions are 
audler.ce and aninateur time. 
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. ' J?inal5.y, it Is important to consider that the financing mechanisms 
set^ up. Internal to, the system, for the purpose b^f funding various pro-, 

iect activit!^es^ may hav^ an^ impact on the efficiency with which the >X 

. ^ . • • , ■ .-^ . • ■■ .J. 

system operates. A particularly-troublesdm'e eauiBipXe of thi'g is the . 
bureaucratic mechanfsm set up'^to finance program production, whi-elrljas 
often Been delayed a^ result of the relatively lengthy administiiatTve 
processes^ that niu^t be gone through in order to obtain funds necessary to 
production operations^ Oth^ ministries that agree i:b contribute' towards 
a productiijn sometimes do not do so. Fiindd^'^'tKat do come in pften have 

• \. •. j' . .-■ ^ • ;• -, ^ ■ ■ . . / . • 

to be switched ^from the task to which they were assigned to meet;' more 
urgent current, needs. This year's E/S system budget request had most of 
program production operating expenditures . cut out before it was approved.' 

.1 - . ■ . ' '.v^ . ■ ♦ ■ - • 

. , . ■ -4 . 

These conditions make it difficult to maintain an efficient operation aiid 
likely diminish the quantity and quality of production. The general point 
is that the additional central control that results from highly bur'eau- 
cratized finance mechaniszis could have considerable impact on system 
output, and such trade-ofxs need to be carefully examined. . " 



IV. CONCLUSIONS ; 



The initiation of the e/s .^sbetfi has' been characterized as" result irig*^ 
larfeeiy from a situ/tiorTwhere; the televisiofi wa^ "a* means looking for a 
go^l" (Evaluakidn Service, 19^5a„ p. 64i.' The desire to 'j^tionalize 



the^-e^'^' of the primary school E^l^^^sten^ -used in-^At to justify, 
the development of E/S. Whether the educa^onal television syst^^ tsfea^ 
E/S developed- is a sensible apprpach- to. non-formal rural (a^d urban) , 
adult oriented education and ipfoikatioff o^ctiyit^^s is^ a quesion of clear 
interest, to the Ivory Coast, as wel\ as 'to the international community. . 
Television is generally perceived as a relatively . expensive educational 
^medium and -its use in rion-.formal adult education, which generally receives 
considerably less funding than t^e formal education of children and youtH, 
is rarely even. considered, especially xn less -^industrialized nations. 
However, many factdrs have been promoting greater interest in tfhe t*ele- 
vision medium, such a«: the advent of high powered satellites that caigi 
relay a TV signal to relatively low priced community receivers; the .* 
irvcrease in les^s industrialized- nations' experimentation with ETV for 
formal schooling, allowing non-formal ETV add-on^, as in the Ivory Gf oast; 
and the promotion by industrialized countries, through private industry 
and gcvei^mehtal activities, of the use of new, capital intensive, 
education and copniunication. technologies. ^ * 

Whether the resulting Ivorian E/S system is viewed overall as 
positive or negative, what specific aspects of it function well or poorly, 
and how can improvements be made, are all questions that depend on the ^ 
context in which social valuation takes. place, and the perspective from 



which^.^^^ofttext. the end of . Section II ai^jd through / . 

• ^ectior^^f \^e^ at * 



luuLUAL vj-evijca. ivt tne ena or. beccxon 11 and tnro ' 
we Isjerived sunun'ai 

present asad under alternative ^future decision possibilities; /Whether / 
. these v^^s of^ E/S s^^t^m are/considered^^^Ve^ 

some sen^ by ids per.ceived individuaX. and societal.benefitsv i^/also 
dependent on th_g context gbsefved and thfe perspective taken. . ' ^ i^'^' 

- . . ■ <. ^ * . • ■ ^ •■ >-^''^^ • ^ ■ ■ 

- The costs ^dmined this paper must be . viewed, and understood )>' 

V ^ ^' • . . • \ . .'^ - ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ; ' ■> . \ ' 

\ji within the context b'fsjt-eveibpment in the Ivory' Coast^ (^nd probably elsej 
^ where). As]we Jhavg..^s^ earlier, the economists '.Concept of "social 

cost . refers to cost to society , and how one views the devaiopment of ^ 
thatr society vill determine what pne conei^rs as social ^osts. The E/S 
.t^ystem isVspecif ically orienS.ed towards/governmentai rural development 
apCxvities. We have commented earlier on- soi|e of the g^eral 

dGvelopmei^t strategy of the Ivory Coast — particularly the seemingly ^ 
cdnspious choice of a strategy of uneven development, withr^f®fcus on 
^ industry and large scale agrtcultu^e in the^^sixties; ,and grater, cojipern 
in the seventies for the small farmers and agricultural- jworkers that 
'\ constitute th^ large rural population. What the present Ivorian rural 
developm^ht approach locks like and the relationship of the E/SLsydtem 

" ■• • ^ - ' ■ ' ' . ■ ■.: V ^ 

to it requires mbre attention than we cAn give here. Below} however, we 
can sketch out some perspectives on this situation developed'^in other 
\ literature as useful contexts for viewing and interpreting the social 
cost analysis presented in this paper. 

The main object ive^S:--At;^^th^ ^oposed in. 

"^the IVorian Plan has been summarized as follows: 
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;ij^cultural entrepreneurs; 



> 



1. the graining 

2. the lnst*U(ttlon, training and education of all .who 
live' In .the\ rural areas; becauise the5?<4rev actors in 
the modernliiatlon process of the rural Tniiieu;- 

. ■ V ^ ' ••• • ^ . 

the education^ inp^Tuction, etc .C^pf youth in ifur 
^jTfe^s because tjiey must Introduce th^-nfei;as 
sup|)leihentary dynamics intro'^he ptoce^sj' * . 

4, xhe( encourageinent of >the foriltetion^of pr 
^ organizations V^thin the r^rarWlieui*— » " y^jy 

,LInstifeul;'e for Goininunj.catlofi Rese^c<:h, 1976, p'. '^O] 



s. 




that . promotes 



desired 



. The.E/S system of nou^formal adult"Maducation can ce^tair^y be vie;^ 
within the framework of objectives l,2,;and 3^ as 
. certap.n types of education "for r&ral adults nedessar 
^ modernization l^the rural milieu. 

^^^^yTrom a different perspective, however, the E/S feystem and the 
general Ivorian strategy for rural development haye been vfewed as 
prdfe)lematic'. The Institute for Communication Research (1976, p. 61) 
cbmlndnts: . ' - ^ 




WithiA the highly centralized* administfati;i£e>j)roGess . 
of French organization, the community >fs""^t con- 
sidered the privileged cell' of 'dfeveld^mQut bu': 
..^Mier as tne bottom element of a national ain/par4tus, 
and the aiin is often to make peasants aware 6f^ d^vel- 
■ opment^ probler:s as seen by tli^ government and to 

"persuade", them tq take part in centra^lly' planned 
. • development schemes. ^ . 

in a report done for the Evaluation Service, o£ the ETV ministry on the ' 

TP.T water series, Lenglet^^ (1976b, p. IV-9) makes a- similar point: O 

T ■■ . ■ . ■ ■ . . ' . • , . . . ' 

In contrast to Tanzaniai, for example, the rural > 
.population in the Ivory Coast is not considered, to 
be or to 'become an active^ independent -force in this 
structural transformation. The rural mas^e^s are 
S looked upon as the people that have to l^e integrated 
into the natiqiial deyclqpiment plans as they are 
proposed and carried put by the Ministry of Planning 



lis 



■3 




if.- 



and the^overnment. 'Phey ^'re considered, to a kiM 
of exQcutiv^e body w1¥ich has to follow the ojrders from ^ 
•^ovq^.r^ere is certainlR^ °^ ^^ss 

'^ontan^ous mass mobilization. -The possibiji ties for 
loc41 action are, limit^ to' tH^se oocdSions -tha€ fit 
A P^^^' the piyBrdqtertnined dev&lopnient^l^. ^ Here we 
f come across ano^t4?(j:r reason >wlfy. the'actions kd^^ 

the out--of-^schpQl tel^v^^^ only /^m^igated- 

. success. On th^Ve hand the spectators of "TELE 
■ ^OUR TQUS are s5lic^ted tojtake decisions' and ^[ii^dS^ 
. ^tl^^e^^ctiohs,' while on ttie other hand the' room for 
;*-^"ch actions, and de^sierfs i? rather-limited:.; no, 
''^'rtnoney^ no administrative jsupport, and a coiisequent < 
* discout'ageinent^ » ' ' - ' ^ 



'A 



V 



In soqi^^ senses, this development ^strategy has been viewed^ 



some- 



.what contradictory. Th& Instit^i.te for Communication Research (1976, 
p. 62) comments with spefcific reference to the E/S System: 



Th^ animatloi; being- promc^d in the rural aireas seems 
^o^be^a^much-fess^ universal tool for eliciting partdc- 
^^??ation th&n. a Tnobilization in the Tanzanian style., 
^^here". seems; to be a contradiction in the, Ivorian 



af>^roach at-» present. At one an^vthe same time people 
are being urged to take part in thei^ own development 
'^ut are neV. being orgapized sufficiently to do so. 
Sitting in front j)f a TV set .and discussing messages' 
coming frbn the Ceij^er • d^esTnot seem to be a solution. 



In a pi5,c,e that is highly critical of the E/S system, Josiane- Jouet (1975, 
p. 44), a fpnner French technical assistaitt to the ptojec^ comments on ' 
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\ partxcula^^aspects of the system theit supp^orfi this pers'ifcctive: 

The style of program'productio9^:^s^4^^ 
p^inked^ to. the content of prpgrams;- It is a very 
pidactic and authoritarian process of telling the ' 
^peasants what they should do without trying «o 
jJemonstrate. the neeU foV^change. No problem- 
solving appro'aches are used an^ the non-^formal 
^ducatidnar l^rograms are a kirid\ oi-general ^interest 
docuraentaYy film, lacking any specific pedagogytl ^ 
The quality/' of ihfi programs is low and little' 
attention 'is giveti\ to the problems- of rural, ' 
mostly illitejatQ audiences, in understanifing 
motion pictures ihSges (close--ups, flashbacks, 
etcO that they* are hot uSed to. The content and 
style of the non-formal education programs are, 
of course, directi:i determined by the principles 
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■ ^ * . ■ • ' • - ■ ■ ■ ^ : - ■■ ■ * 

aSxd the status of the'cut-of-scho^l organization as 

mentioned afeove. Th^ goal of the sponsoring agencies 

is more -TO gain^ of ^he 'ruipal*'^udiences in 

j furthering th^r * ovn^goal?s rather'^thaA in advgnciog 

tjKe^masises' real interests. .^v 



v.. 



IVo contrasting c&itclusions Irave been .drawn from the types- of 
opiqgpt strategy critiques prese^ited above. On tne one hand, Benveniste 



/<^,.^;0.976,> p. i\5Largpe^'that the rural population canTrio't >themselves rea^^ 

" ; ( ' ' ' M 

%he problems- that\tbe TPT broadcasts piresepf: . '"^ 

■ • • • ■ . ' • ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ , ^ 

The village pjeople's acceptance t)f the model prpposed^ - 
:^ • by television is limited every\/here 6y: the socio- /fs&sk 
• economic cbnstraints of its ap'pllfeation. The village . 

people more readily aceept thfe TV model when it con- ' . 
^ forms to the model of urban consumption dematidirig all 

' the while tfie 'help of the government to put it into • , " 

\ practice. This attitude explains the bairrx^r tof^dis- 
cussians at the level i^Qfjproblems which are basically 
, , ■ ■ * political, and whose solution cannot come from villagers 
. themselves. The animation sessions do not result in ' 

community decisf ions, especially since" the participating 
groups ate not representative of the'^roups in power . . . > 

On the other hand, some of the comments already discussed imply a perspec- 

tive from vjhich ultimately the rural population must itself define the 

problems and institute remedies. Jouet (1976, pp. 46-48) argues that 

such an approach can only come, from "a political setting based on mass 

mobili^£ition" as opposed to the present Ivorian model of development that 

"mainly appeals to- the prpthption of Individual interests" within a context 

of "foreign dependency^Vand "capitalistic development." ' ' 

A striking illustration of the type of direct Impact that the.vbxoad , 
development framework followed can have is provided in one -of the Evalua- 
tion Service (1976, p. 4i) reports in a discussion of the remuneration 

. - - ■ - . . . • _ . .- . • ■ , . , . ^ , ■ ■ , ■ 

f ' , ' . . ' ■ . • ■ . . . _ 

of E/S anlmateurs: * . ' 
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The animate ars cannot understand "vhy they dp noj^- -^^^f 
get paid for performing additi9aal work* They-^re ' 
.exploited. For, after all, they live in. a caf^ital- . 
ist society where the notiofln of ^sacrifice is out , ^ 
of^place. "If everyone , sacrificed himself for the 
natfon,'* one animateu^ told us, "I would not demand ^ 
a cent for the animat^jon werk which was asked o| - . ' 

me. Unfortunately; in this^ country everyone is out 
for himself y • . * ; , • > ' 

' ' ■ ■* * : ■ * • 

Jouet ar^gues ^hat the lack of ^such; remuneration is^^mply another indica- 
tion ^of the low priority the I vorian government places on the E/S system, 
which she sees primarily a? a sprt^ of advertising ^echanism for Tvoriah 
goveimment develoj)inent ideology. ^ 

- ^- . . . -■ ' ' ' 4- ' . 

.As we have seen above, the perspective taken on. the Ivoriari develop- 

.ment. strategy (which - is common to many nations) influences considerably 
how one would perceive the; sojcial costs and benef its\of the E/S system. 
*Jiether or not the E/S system has resulted or will result/in an improve- 
ment of rural life is difficult to judge, and the evaluation' of relevant 
impacts are far from complete. To give the * reader a more^ specific idea^ 
of the t3rpes of conclusions th^t such evaluations, have drawn to date, we 
present a summary of the. results of three, such studies in Appendices A, . 
B, ana- C. . ^' . ^ ' ■ \ V 

- piie point that is reasonably clear is thait the fi/S system will likely 
generate rising expectations among the rural population. If such expecta- 
tions cannot or will not be met, there jfire likely to be significant ^ 
societal' costs incurred. Furthermore, such concerns are not limited 
strictly to the domain of TPT broadcasts as Grant (1974, p. 54)^ observes:, 

A third element which has to be taken into account 
in regard, to concentration on r\iral education is 
what is shown right before or right after thev[TPT] 
program;- Bef pre there is the evening news which 
is oriented town:r*d . the upper-class ^urban viewers. 
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^ Before ^e gets his^rogram, the'^yillager iis^dazzled . . ' 

* f ■ ' by imagi^s that are fojceigh and irmccesslble to him:'. , 

^ of ficiai receptions and lianqirets ^t the* Hotel ' . . 

Ivolre,'for instance. V 

■ . ,■ , * • ■ . . \ ; • ■; ' ■ ■ . ' ^ 

;One shqiild not make the mistake of thinking that the rural populace is 
T unawcire of the process that is occurring. The Institute for Communication- 

• Research (1976, p. 60) comments. that r V 

surveys 'made of peasants' attitudes toward develop- ' 
' », ment projects over a period of years reveal the 

v , - degree to xhich they see their ovm values as quite* . .* 

different from the eity values . connected with the 
" ■ projects. Research data show -that the attitude of 
ma:ny villagers toward the outsjide world of the 

city is rather ambiguous. On the one hand they . . 

are attracted b^j^. the. banners, gadget^,,, and life- 
style of the ''blancs'y and- the "evdlu^;" on the 
other harid they sense that exactly, this foreign i ' 
life with its attributes exerts-a destructive 
influence" on the structure and culture of their " - 
society. One should assume the same kind of . . 
suspicion is being directed at the adult programs. 
. It* has been found rthat villager's blame the ETV for 
corrupting . the traditional values of youth and 
leading them to the city. Might they not be^ even , 
more suspicious when the television is directed at , ' 

' them? ^ ■ ■■ ■■ ' -i' ■ . . " ' * . -•• 

■ '. ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ' . ' , " 

VTnether or not th^ television medium can be an aid to rural develop- 
ment, strategies is becozu.ng of greater interest to more nations and the 
Ivbrian system has b^en and will continue to be closely examined from 
this perspective. The difficulties of pslng a one way communicatii)n 
mediuz:, and in the c^se^olf" the Ivory Coast, one oriented towards a . . 

national audience, for non-formal rural adult education are substantial. 
All evaluations of ftie E/S system seem to agree that its future success 

■ ■ . ■ ■ • . . V ^ ■ . 

wiri depend on significant changes in the scope, effort, and coordination! 
of the Ivorian rural development infrastructure. Whether or not the 

monetary and non-monetary social, costs incurre'd/t>y the project that have 

• " * ■ ■ ' . ■ • . 

been discussed in this p^dper are a good social investment will likely 

- . . ' ■■ * - ' y. 

/depend heavily on the extent of such chang^S.-v^ 

erIc ■.■ ' . " 
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APPENDIX A 



The Results-of Grant's (1974) Study "of the 
E/S System In Four Villages as Reported in Evalu^ion Service 
- ^ (1975a, Jl^.. 17-18) ^ 



different aspects of the animation of the reception (it was noticed 
that there .werev great differenced in the quality of the anamination, 
in the four villages); > / ' . 

the conditions pf the audience selection : it is obvious that the ' 
classrooms are not large enough for the audience and in two cases 
hostility was noticed toward the presence of young school drop-outs 
duting the programs; 

the regularity -.o^f the audience attendance; ' 

the Integration of. t he teacher in the village; o'ften a teacher comes 
Irom another region than where he- is /working and' he is afraid to. 
become involved in village matters; this can have an imporllant 
influence on his efficiency as an animateur; 

discussion and action: in the various centers, many intentions to 
follow up the variqus lessons given during the programs were expressed* 
bur not any exsapl e has been found with respect to concrete actions 
or changes in beha-v-ior. It is evident that an efficient extension 
system of v field agents (Health, Agriculture and so forth) is neces- 
sary to achieve coacret^ changes; . 

the relevance of the programs and the aspirations of the audience: 
tp vhat^xtent did these programs correspond with the real needs of 
the villagets, and do they present an environment which corresponds 
to the village situation? 

the settin g of the programs several factors seemed to be rather • 
important; the presentation of the ptograms bv> the announcer, the 
kind of program which precedes the extra-scol^ire broadcasting; 
the sudden unannounced changes in program' hours and dates. \ 
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APPENDIX B 



The Conclusions of the Report by the Evaluation Service 
... (1975a, pp. 75-78) , 



3*2. 3. igonclusions and Perspectives . • ' 

1. Ve have seen^that the work group charged. with preparing th 
series was under considerable pressure to provide; the programming 
and to produce* and to approve the scripts in. a short period. How- 
ever, considering tTie finaJ prograuimingj^chedule - the series started 
In ■ the.^^b^B^ of April instead of the beginning of Januaiy 

- there wks much more time for discussing extensively the general goal 
. of the series and the particular. objectives of each prqgr -The 
haste with vhich the work group worked is understandable but not 
justified for a balanced and thoughtful preparation. For the year 
.1975-1976, an; important improvement in the programming was introduced 
dui;ing the Programming Seminar 1975-1976 at the end of April 1975 ^ 
/ ; and by a seri^ of meetings with the requesting ministries aind 
organization/ and ouher interested institutions to. discuss and 
prepare each program. br each, series of programs., 

2. , The precise definition of program objectives ife^a necessary ; condition 
• of producing ^a product that will have a certain' effect (in the 

desired direction) on the target group. The more the objectives ' 
\. and. the target audience^ are specified, the more the program's impact 
can be predicted. That is, a program will have a larger effect when 
V the change (of attitudes, knowledge, behavior)' wished for the target 
\ group has been defined beforehand. It is too much 'to Expect that " 
, TV programs will affett and change knowledge, behavior and attitudes 
when one does not haye.a clear idea of this knowledge, this behavior 
and these attitudes. When the qharacteristics of "the target . audience ' 
are not known all pedagogical action is bound to fail. " 
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At the same time one should not 'exaggerate the influence of one TV 
program all alone. Even if it forms part of. a program. series or 
campaign, like the water series, in whdch ttie program content can be 
repeated and emphasized, its impact will be relatively weak when * 
there is not^a "reception structure."* For the TELE POUR TOUS pro- ; 
grams this structure is formed in the first .place by the listening 
groups- under the direction' of the^acher-^animateutsf. -Xhey play an 
essential role in the translat^ing and the understanding of the 
program. TherefoYe, much attention:^hould be devoted to their 
equipment (in terms of material, ti^ and trai^i^gy their motiva- 
tion (the problem of tliieir being 

The understanding is a necessary but not a sufficient part of the 
impact of the brpadc-asted message. The reception structure must, 
also contain the social, economic and political "instruments" to - 
^ facilitate and change" in behavior, knowledge 

and attitudes. The activities of the field agents of the * requesting 
organization (e.g., the; CENAPEC or SERIC agents); the active inter- 
est of the Sous-Prefets 



their administrative and financial support, 
radio .programs, newspaper articles, practical dempn^tlrations, and 
"experimentation. plo ts, " ;all these could be considered as examples 
C>f -these "instruments,^!' With respect to the; water series we have 
the impression that tj^e absence of such inst^ruments has much atten- 
uated its possible eficect. If a reception structure is missing it^ 
is also possible that the diffused information will create frustra- . 
tlon among^ the population instead of bringing splut ions for certain 
problems.^ The aose^nce of any' correspondence between the content of 
the .program and t;he daily life, and the lack of material and ' 
psychological field support could create unforeseen, effects ^contrary 
to the goal of out-of-school education in gerierll/ 

•Earlier we have ^noticed tl(at the I^J'ory Coast Government has not yet 
formulated 'ii coherent ouy-pf-school and 'post-primary edqcation 
po5.icy. Many/institutio^s are working in this- domain without ^any 
cbp.rdinat-ion and integration of their actions. The ONPR as well as 
.E/s Jhave be en charged with the coordinating role for rural education 
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'and animation. Authority problems and problems of the Boundaries ' 
between the two institutions ' activities are the consiequence. The 
absence of a defined E/5 eclucation policy could also explain the/, 
ambiguous relationship bjetween the E/S television and the collaborat- 
ing tnlnistfies and organizations. During the work group sessions on 
Water and during other programming meetings we have noticed a, confu- 

• sion between the roles of coordinating (E/S) and requesting (the \' 
interested ministry). The governmental organizations and State 
Development Agencies want E/S. to giVe them instructions during the 
planning process of the TV programs. But E/S is expecting their 
suggestions for the program content. (Mojeover, we have seeii that 
neither E/S nor the "ministries have a clear idea of the pedagogical 
objectives of a program.) These two , expectations aire not iticomjiat- 
dble, but before the working group starts its srctivitles the precise 
taskS/Tor E/S and the .demanding institutions; respiectively should, be 
.def;Lned. It must be dear that E/S is the final authority for the 
I>;^duction and the reception animation. Within the working. group 

j/the requesting organization is the principal counselor for the 
technical and partially for the pedagogical aspects of the program 

'message and content. * , . . . 
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. ' APPENDIX C ■ 

^ The Recommendations of Benveniste's (1976) Intensive Study 
of E/S Reception in Four Villages 

. Recommendation 1 . For a. more effective utilization of ' the tradi- 
tional channels of information diffusion, the influential village members 
ought to be directly advise\J^by an official memorandum from a. central 
agency such as the Admihistrae4<m of the Ministry of Education or of the -1 
Party (PDCI) .. The central sourcfe of information would^e; relayed to the 
village hy influential intermediaries- rather than leaving the task of ' 
information to the; teachers. Then the process of traditional communica- 
tion would be able to operate, diffusing the information through the 
normal channels. \ . 

Recommendation' 2 . Organization of an information campaign would be 
desirable to explain clearly the aims of the project.. The radio is a 
good diffusion medium for such a campaign and for regular information 
about contents and the schedule of broadcasts. ^ 

Pvecbmmendation 3. In order,, to obtain broader participation of the 
targe't audience of adults a less scholastic, less rigid organization of 
the animation sessions could be planned and. held, for example, in the 
school yard. Their organization could be turned over to a village group 
so that participation would be free from the stigma of relations existing 
betweea'the school and the village, and Timiting access of television. ' 

Recommenda t ion 4 . Animation sessions should be taken over by the 
real local leaders, from the village. For their role to be effective * 
they must be off icially . appointed to this work and be ^aid for it, because 
coerced volunteers do not seem to be an, effective means oi^ asking animateurs 
for a realistic participation in community activities* On the dne hand, 
local leaders will be more motivated and more involved in the "problems 
of their 'community. /On the other hand, their remuneration xJould give 
thetn a status in comparison with village people and would reimburse them 
for any subsequent loss of income th6ir involvement might call for. 
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Recommendation $ « The collaboration of local agents would be more 
-ieffective if it did not dbpehd on their godd will aiid of that o,f 'the ; 
animateux but if it was institutionalized. ' 
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. APPENDIX D ■ . 
Glossary of Acronyms 



Compagnle Africalne <Je Television. • 

c ' ■ . * • ■ , • • 

National (Jenter for the Promotion of Cooperative Enterprises 
Division (J ' Organisation de la Gestion de I'Education 
Extra-Scolaire ^ 
Educat:iohal Television 

Ivorian Institute of Public Opinion " . 

National Office of Rural Promotion 

Ministry .of Agriculture ' 

• • » ■ • ■ 

Service Central d ' Organisation 'de la Gestion de I'Education 

Secretariat d'Etat de I'Enseignement ?riinaire et de la • 
Television Educative - ^ 

The Research and Development Company of the Coffee and 
Cocoa JEndustry 
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